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Marriage Counseling 


IN 1939, when the National Council on 
Family Relations was barely a year old, it founded this 
Quarterly with Dr. Ernest W. Burgess as editor. Under 
his wise and capable direction the Journal has been one of 
the big factors in the development of research, teaching 
and professional service in marriage and family life. Now 
‘that Dr. Burgess has carried out his wish to retire from the 
editorship, we convey to him the deep indebtedness of the 
Council and its members for his personal contribution of 
time, hard work, good judgment and vision that has made 
Marriage and Family Living one of our most useful pro- 
fessional tools. We are fortunate that he has consented to 
serve on our new editorial board. 

At Dr. Burgess’ suggestion, we plan to have more 
special numbers, each centering on a single topic. The 
current issue, on Marriage Counseling, is largely made up 
of discussions from the December meetings at New 
York on this subject. Papers are here presented from the 


Section on Marriage and Family Counseling of the 1949 
Annual Conference of the National Council on Family 
Relations, and from the meeting held on the preceding day 
by the American Association of Marriage Counselors. 

These two groups, during the decade or more of their 
existence, have operated in different but complementary 
capacities in relation to marriage counseling. The former 
group is open to all who are professionally concerned 
with marriage and family counseling, the latter is a pro 
fessional unit of trained and experienced marriage 
counselors. 

The continued close cooperation between the two 
groups has appeared in many ways. The Council is deeply 
grateful for the substantial contribution made to this 
issue of the Journal by the American Association of 
Marriage Counselors. 

Grapys H. Groves 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Evaluating Marriage Counseling 


By Fiorence Ho tis 
New York School of Social Work 


IT IS the ultimate purpose of any 
evaluation of marriage counseling to discover which 
counseling methods are likely to contribute to better 
marriage adjustment. This involves finding the answer to 
not one but several questions. It is not enough in any 
group of cases to establish the fact that improvement 
occurred, difficult as is that alone. One must also ask 
whether any improvement that did occur could be at- 
tributed to the counseling. Having answered that ques 
tion, one is left with the most important of all—to what 
elements in the counseling can the improvement be at- 
tributed? Small wonder that little progress has been made 
in this difficult undertaking! 

Definitive answers will not be found to these questions 
in the near future. We are at present rather in the first 
roughing out period in which we must be satisfied with 
approximate answers. We must start moving in the right 
direction even if clumsily, trying to avoid major errors, 
and working out more precise study techniques as we gain 


experience in both counseling and study methods. For 
this reason, it is extremely important that every study 
describe clearly the research methods used so that the 
reader may judge the findings in terms of the method and 
may have a basis for comparing the findings of one study 
with those of another. 

A thorough discussion of research in this area is ob 
viously beyond the scope of this article, but I should like 
to comment on a few aspects that seem particularly im- 
portant at our present stage of knowledge about marriage 
counseling and how to evaluate it. 

Any study in which treatment is to be evaluated must 
rest upon adequate recording of the treatment process 
itself. A truly complete picture of this would involve 
good machine recordings, plus moving pictures, plus the 
counselor's comments on what he was doing and why. 
This, however, is an extremely expensive set of pro 
cedures rarely available in our field. A crude but none 
the less valuable substitute is the counselor's memory of 
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the significant events of the interview written to include 
the details of both the worker's and the client's participa- 
tion. In casework we call this “process recording.” The 
training of students in counseling should include intensive 
practice in learning to observe the client, to become aware 
of their own activity and to remember the details of in- 
terviews for recording purposes. In actual practice re- 
cording can often be abbreviated, but ideally when 
records are to be used for research, this fact should be 
known at the time the counseling takes place so that provi- 
sion can be made for prompt and full recording. 

Every counselor who is approaching his work thought- 
fully bases his procedures either consciously or uncon- 
sciously upon certain premises about the causes of 
difficulty in marriage and about interviewing methods 
through which individuals may be enabled to modify their 
marriage adjustments. When any method of counseling 
is to be studied, it is imperative that such premises be 
consciously formulated and stated. Actually relatively 
little has been done in this direction and many pieces of 
research could well be devoted to this problem before the 
question of evaluation is undertaken at all. Counselors not 
infrequently are more aware of their premises about the 
causes of marriage conflict than they are about treatment 
method. How many workers in this field are clear about 
the difference between suggestion and helping a client to 
think through a proposition for himself, and clear about 
the different effects of the two procedures? Obvious sug- 
gestion perhaps, but how about its more subtle forms? 
How many recognize transference and the different ways 
in which it may be used in treatment? Lack of awareness 
of this factor does not eliminate its effects, but rather adds 
a powerful unknown to the treatment procedure. It is 
only after we lay hold of the concepts upon which treat- 
ment is based that we can move on to see the relationship 
between the application of these concepts and change in 
the client's adjustment. 

The second half of our problem is that of estimating 
whether or not change has taken place in the marriage 
relationship. Here it is exceedingly important to dis- 
tinguish between words and acts. The counselor can 
easily be fooled by verbalized improvement or even 
verbalized understanding. It is sometimes easier for the 
client to say, “Thank you, you have helped me very 
much,” at the end of an interview than to run the risk of 
having to go more deeply into the problem in a second in- 
terview; easier sometimes to pretend to understand than 
to appear stupid or to argue with the counselor who has 
been so interested and kind. Even in prolonged treatment, 
clients often understand matters which they are unable or 
unwilling to put into practice. In order to estimate 
whether or not improvement has taken place, one must 
have a factual description of behavior that reveals a 


change in attitude rather than merely the opinion of the 
client, though the latter is not entirely without weight. 
Follow-up interviews at six months or a year subsequent 
to treatment would be extremely valuable. There is no 
reason for not holding such interviews to discover to what 
degree change noted at the closing of a case continues 
later. However, here also one needs detailed interviewing 
to get a picture of the marriage in action, rather than brief 
answers to specific questions. 

One very large problem in rating change in adjustment 
is that of the criteria upon which ratings are to be based. 
It will undoubtedly be some time before there is any gen- 
eral agreement upon criteria. Meanwhile as different in- 
vestigators experiment with different methods, anyone 
embarking on such a project should certainly familiarize 
himself with the criteria used by others, improve on 
them where possible and describe the bases of his judg- 
ments as clearly and objectively as possible. The tech- 
nique of using anchoring cases seems worth further ex- 
ploration. Degree of change is probably a more useful 
yardstick than absolute standards of adjustment. 

As in any piece of research, the sample must be care- 
fully controlled in order to avoid the unrecognized in- 
troduction of significant variables. For the benefit of other 
students making comparative studies, the method of 
selecting the sample must be made clear. The limitations 
of the sample must be recognized in any subsequent gen- 
eralizations. 

The problem of demonstrating the relationship between 
change and treatment method is perhaps the most difficult 
of all. At this stage of our knowledge, we shall have to 
rely heavily on the reasonableness of the conclusions 
drawn by the student as these are made clear to the reader 
through sharing samples of the evidence upon which 
statements are made. It seems much too early to attempt 
to examine these interrelationships by methods that 
depend upon quantitative frequencies except in very 
simple ways. In the area of human relations, examining 
the details of treatment and treatment response is the 
nearest approach we have to the observations of the 
physical scientist in his experiments. 

Our problem isa very complicated one, but we are more 
likely to grope toward truer understanding of it through a 
broad series of increasingly refined approximations, and 
by the continuous production and exploration of reason- 
able insights, than only by seeking absolute certainty in 
those few narrow minutiae about which such certainty 
can be attained. We must set for ourselves certain basic 
research goals: that study be systematic, that the meth- 
od be made clear, that progress be made in conceptualiz- 
ing the problem, that evidence be given, and that con- 
clusions be limited to what the material actually yields. 
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Marriage Counseling Today and Tomorrow 


By ABRAHAM Stone, M.D., 
President, American Association of Marriage Counselors 


MARRIAGE counseling is today 
emerging as a mew social science and social practice. 
More people are becoming professionally interested in 
marriage counseling, more literature is appearing on the 
subject, more research is being carried on, standards and 
qualifications for counselors are being evolved, training 
' programs in marriage counseling are being developed, 
and counseling services are being established in many 
parts of the country. 

A quarter of a century ago few professional people 
made marriage counseling a major part of their work. The 
theory of marriage counseling and its practical applications 
had not yet been formally recognized. There was little 
general knowledge of its aims and possibilities, and little 
scientific interest in the subject. Today men and women in 
many disciplines—in medicine, psychiatry and psychol- 
ogy, in social science and social work, in religion and 
education—are developing a professional interest in this 
area. The practice is becoming more clearly defined, and 
its potential values are more generally recognized. 

Even today, marriage counseling is still in its formative 
stages, developing and evolving with added knowledge 
and experience. This fluidity is for the present an ad- 
vantage, as it provides the opportunity for further ex- 
ploration, research, and experimentation before the bound- 
aries of this field are definitely established and delineated. 

Standards and qualifications for marriage counselors 
have already been tentatively formulated. Two years 
ago the Amer:.can Associaton of Marriage Counselors in 
cooperation with the National Council on Family Rela- 
tions adopted minimum standards, in terms of academic, 
professional and personal qualifications, for those who 
would prepare themselves for the practice of marriage 
counseling. While these requirements are subject to 
revision, they offer a fair guide to those interested in 
pursuing professional training in this field. Several uni- 
versities have established a program of courses in subjects 
related to marriage counseling, designed to train graduate 
students for eventual professional work in this area. 

Marriage counseling services are increasing in number. 
A quarter of a century ago there was not a single marriage 
counseling center in the United States. The first one was 
established in 1929 by Dr. Hannah Stone and myself in 
New York City, where it has since continued to function 
uninterruptedly. Today there are centers for marriage 
and family counseling in many cities. These have been 
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established by social service agencies, which are taking an 
increasing interest in marital problems as a part of their 
general family case work, by universities, planned parent- 
hood groups, churches, or other community organizations. 
Some are now being inaugurated by a cooperating group 
of several community agencies. 

This comparatively rapid development and expansion 
of marriage counseling in the United States has come 
about partly as a result of the growth of knowledge of the 
physiological, psychological, and social factors involved in 
human relations, and partly as a result of an increasing 
awareness of the need and value of counseling and 
guidance in marriage and family adjustments. 

Much of our knowledge about the workings of the 
human mind and the human body, particularly as they 
affect marriage and family life, has been gained within the 
past quarter of a century. The explorations of psychology 
and psychiatry have given us newer insights into the 
processes of our mental and emotional development and 
into the motivations of human behavior. We have be- 
come increasingly aware of the effects of interpersonal 
relations within the family upon the emotional growth 
and stability of its members, as well as of the importance 
of emotional maturity to the development of sound rela- 
tions within marriage. A better understanding of the 
dynamics of human behavior has made possible a more 
scientific approach in dealing with many of the problems 
that arise in marriage. 

The importance of a satisfactory sex relation to a satis 
factory marriage has also received wider recognition in 
recent decades. A quarter of a century ago there were 
few scientific books dealing with sex anatomy and sex 
attitudes in relation to marriage. There were the books of 
Havelock Ellis, Bloch, Forel, Robie, and a few other 
writers on the subject, but these were sold to professional 
people only, were not available in public libraries, and 
in homes they were often kept hidden behind a facade 
of a set of Dickens or Scott. Only a comparatively small 
number of people had access to the scientific sex literature 
of the day. 

In the last twenty-five years much more adequate in- 
formation has become available on the sex factor in mar- 
riage. The growth of psychoanalysis and psychiatry, the 
emancipation of woman, the spread of education, and 
many other social and cultural factors have opened the 
gates to new thinking and new knowledge on the rela- 
tions between the sexes. Books on sex physiology and 
psychology are now readily accessible to everyone. Prob- 
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lems of sex behavior are frequently discussed in our mass 
media—in the press, the radio, the flm—and more compe- 
tent and more extensive sex research is being carried on at 
present than at any previous time. 

In the field of human fertility, too, great social and 
medical progress has been made during this period. A 
quarter of a century ago the ideas and knowledge of 
planned parenthood had hardly begun to be disseminated. 
Even physicians knew very little about the technical as- 
pects of contraception, and there was not a single birth 
control center in this country. Today, family planning 
has become a part of the pattern of our family life. The 
teaching of contraception is included in most medical cur- 
ricula, and planned parenthood services are now available 
in nearly every state. 

Much knowledge has been gained about infertility in 
the last few decades. Practically all the diagnostic tests 
and therapeutic measures currently employed in the study 
and treatment of an infertile couple have been developed 
in recent years. More childless couples are nowadays 
seeking medical aid, and the physician has more facilities 
at hand for the treatment of infertility. In many hospitals 
and other medical centers special clinics have now been 
established for the care of childlessness. 

These advances in our understanding of the physiologi- 
cal and psychological factors in marital relations have 
been partly responsible for the growth of marriage coun- 


seling as a new practice. Another major factor has been . 


the growing social need for such a service—for premarital 
and marital education and guidance. 

In recent decades marriage and family life in our society 
has been subjected to many stresses and strains. The 
rapid transitions in our entire social order have shaken 
the stability of the family. We are moving from an agri- 
cultural to an industrial society, from a predominantly 
rural and rooted, to an urban and mobile population, from 
a large to a small family system, from a patriarchal and 
authoritative to a companionate and democratic form of 

“family organization. These changes have affected the 
respective roles of husband and wife and children within 
the family. Today the wife demands more freedom and 
equality, the children greater independence, and all 
the members expect more personal satisfaction and hap- 
piness in the family group. To realize these expectations 
preparation for marriage and competent marriage guid- 
ance are increasingly needed. 

Not that marital conflicts are new. From time im- 
memorial husbands and wives, parents and children have 
disagreed and quarreled, broken up and made up. For- 
merly, however, marriage and the family were held to- 
gether in spite of such conflicts by the external forces of 
law and religion, of social mores and social pressures. 
Today these forces are no longer able to sustain a mar- 
riage when difficulties arise. The family can survive 
only when there is an inner unity, an inner cohesion be- 


tween husband and wife, between parents and children. 
These factors, too, have made marriage education and 
counseling socially valuable as an aid to family stability. 

What of marriage counseling in the future? Who will 
be the marriage counselor of tomorrow and what will the 
major functions of counseling be? 

As more people are trained for the practice and as better 
techniques and methods are evolved, marriage counseling 
will widen its horizons and field of usefulness. The 
counselor of tomorrow will be well grounded in the 
anatomy and physiology, the psychology and sociology of 
marriage and of human relations, as well as in the skills and 
tools of counseling. He will be a mature, well-balanced, 
and well-integrated individual. He will be prepared to 
deal with many types of marital disabilities but he will 
also know his limitations. He will know when referrals 
have to be made to more specialized sources, and the re- 
sources available for that purpose. Such understanding 
may be one of the marks of his competence. 

In the future, too, more universities will provide pro- 
grams of graduate courses in fields related to marriage 
counseling. These will be developed to meet the require- 
ments of mature students who wish to obtain adequate 
academic training in this field. In-service training for the 
acquisition of clinical experiences and skills will become 
available in marriage consulatation centers. 

Eventually some form of certification will be adopted 
for qualified persons. When a new area is opened many 
prospectors exploit its resources for their own benefit 
with little regard for social values. To prevent such ex- 
ploitation and to develop marriage counseling on high prov 
fessional and ethical standards will be one of the aims of 
the agencies and associations interested in this field. 

Functionally, marriage counseling is both curative and 
pfeventive. With increasing knowledge, experience, 
and research, and with a critical evaluation of present-day 
results, the curative aspect of marriage counseling will 
be greatly improved. Better techniques, better skills 
will be developed which will make for more adequate 
diagnosis and therapy of marital disorders. 

The chief task of marriage counseling of tomorrow, 
however, will be to further marital stability by preven- 
tive measures. In medicine as well as in the social sciences 
the emphasis today is increasingly on prevention. This 
approach is particularly applicable to the field of marriage 
counseling. Instead of dealing merely with ailing mar- 
riages, marriage counseling will be concerned with the 
broad principles of constructive education and prepara- 
tion for marriage and family life, which will be a part of 
the individual's general preparation for life in our society. 

The future of marriage counseling holds a great social 
challenge. Properly directed and guided it can become an 
exceedingly useful social measure for the preservation 
and strengthening of family life in our culture. 
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Marriage Counseling in a Psychiatric Setting 


By Rosert G. Foster 
The Menninger Foundation 


THE motives which have prompted me 
to be interested in a more precise clarification of the role 
of the marriage counselor in a psychiatric setting are no 
doubt many but there are two of which I am very defi- 
nitely conscious. The first is my personal confusion which 
- has resulted from reading a great deal of material in the 
field of marriage, family counseling and problems of the 
family and how to solve them, during the past few years: 
and my second is the practical necessity I have been faced 
with in attempting to clarify for a group of psychiatrists, 
clinical psychologists and psychiatric social workers just 
where, if at all, there might be a place for marriage counsel- 
ing in a psychiatric setting. 

In consultation with Dr. Lewis Robbins, head of the 
division of adult psychiatry of The Menninger Founda- 
tion, we came to the following general agreement as one 
step toward defining the marriage counselor's role. I 
would like to quote a few sentences from a memorandum 
from Dr. Robbins which i think poses the problem for us 
very well. “The role of a marriage counselor is a ‘default 
position’ because it seems to me the marriage counselor is 
trying to meet some sort of gap left by many other people 
in the life of an individual. {t seems to me that a marriage 
counselor has some role because the following people failed 
in their relationship to a person about to become married 
or having difficulties in his marriage. First, there are 
the parents themselves who, I think, have the primary 
role of marriage and sex education in relation to the chil- 
dren, secondly, the schools should supplement the home 
in this regard and within the school system. There would 
be, of course, the specific activities of courses in marriage 
and of the counselors of young people in schools, partic- 
ularly in high schools and colleges. Next, there is the 
family physician who should be in a position to give some 
physiological explanations to his young patients and give 
advice or make some comment to them, or give them some 
help when marriage is approaching. My own experience 
is such that I think doctors are probably least equipped 
to do this despite their theoretical position. The facts 
are that to my knowledge no doctor is ever informed as a 
student as to how best to do this and it is just assumed 
that with his knowledge of anatomy and physiology and 
theoretically being an adult, he is capable of doing this job. 

“Next there are people in the various professional fields 
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dealing with the family, particularly social workers and 
psychiatrists. These are the people who take up marital 
problems when they become complicated and there is 
apparently excessive anxiety or something of that sort. As 
the fields of social work and psychiatry are advancing, of 
course they are going into areas closer and closer to the 
normal person and so we find ourselves called upon from 
time to time to give this kind of help to people. 

“It seems to me that there is some sort of transition 
from the home, the field of education, the family doctor, 
to the family agency and the psychiatrist at ail points in 
which family counseling and marital counseling ought to 
be available. Just exactly where, if anywhere, the mar- 
riage counselor fits in a psychiatric setting, I cannot quite 
figure out. 

“Needless to say I have left out other people such as 
ministers and possibly others with whom young people 
consult before taking the step of marriage.” 

This statement by Dr. Robbins is a provocative one 
because it leads me to a more positive conviction of what 
I consider to be the field of marriage counseling in relation 
to a psychiatric clinic. First, there is no place for a 
marriage counselor in a psychiatric clinic if that clinic 
wishes to define its function primarily as that of treatment 
of mental illness. Secondly, if a psychiatric center wishes 
to extend its services and its expert knowledge to the 
entire field of human relations from those human problems 
that are educational in nature to the more serious prob- 
lems of mental illness, then the marriage counselor has an 
important function, viz., dealing with the educational 
problems of marriage and family relations. In such a 
setting the marriage counselor has the advantage of the 
expert advice of medically trained people, of psychiatric 
social workers, and of clinical psychologists who will help 
make his job as a marriage counselor more successful than 
it might be if he were operating individually or in con- 
nection with an educational institution without such 
support, and they will benefit from the contribution of a 
specialist in the field of marriage and family relations. 

On the assumption that a psychiatric center has this 
broader view as its objective and is also concerned with 
the problem of training professional leadership in the field 
of psychiatry, social work, nursing, marriage counseling, 
clinical psychology, and activities therapy, the role of the 
marriage counselor is even more understandable. In addi- 
tion to his counseling function, a person who is skilled in 
the field of marriage counseling and who understands the 
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problems of marriage and family relationships may also 
function well in a psychiatric setting as part of a staff 
team diagnosing and suggesting treatment for many of 
the character disorders which come to such a center. 
Particularly, it would seem advantageous for the marital 
part of the individual's psychiatric problem to be dealt 
with to some extent apart from but coordinated with 
psychiatric treatment of one or the other of the family 
members. 

Let me cite an example of such a relationship and make 
clear how the marriage counselor should function. A 
couple, married about six years, were referred to a certain 
psychiatric clinic by a lawyer to whom the wife had ap- 
plied for divorce. They have a 4-year-old child and the 
wife is again pregnant. After some initial history material 
was secured, the husband was assigned to be seen by the 
psychiatrist once a week for counseling, the wife similarly 
was to be seen by a psychiatric social worker, and on 
another day during the week the 4-year-old child was to 
be seen by the worker in the child guidance clinic. After 
six months of such treatment, the case seemed to have 
made little progress. After starting the case, it was de- 
cided that the marriage, the problems of the parents’ 
relation to the child, their interest in trying to preserve 
the marriage had not come out in the previous months of 
counseling because of the dispersion of the family among 
three different therapists and the belief that separate 
counselors should see each member of the family sepa- 
rately. Since neither the husband, wife, nor child was 
mentally ill, the need for psychotherapy was questionable. 
It seemed desirable to have one person deal with the total 
family situation, having therapists available at any time 
if needed to deal with any individual medical problem of a 
serious nature, if such arose. 

It seems to me that the marriage counselor in this case 
will do several concrete things that would not ordinarily 
be done by the psychiatrist, the psychiatric social worker, 
‘or the clinical psychologist. First, he will start with the 
marriage in terms of finding out the extent to which each 
individual has a serious interest in maintaining their re- 
lationship. 

Second, he will try to help the husband and the wife 
understand each other and what each is doing to the other 
person in provoking the kinds of reaction which make for 
conflict and undesirable family relationships. The mar- 
riage counselor will thus do an educating job. 

Third, he will help both the mother and the father to 
understand the 4-year-old child better, and by the 
process of education will help to provide information, clear 
up misinformation and misunderstanding with reference 
to what are now considered good methods in dealing with 
children at that age level. 

Fourth, he will be concerned with the interpersonal 
relations of the total family situation and only incidentally 


concerned with the individual dynamics of the per- 
sonalities involved. It goes without saying that anyone 
operating in the field of marriage counseling should not 
be so poorly trained as to be unaware of the personality 
factors in any family relationship problem. 

I reiterate, the role of the psychiatrist and psychiatric 
social worker in the psychiatric setting is primarily that of 
dealing with the problems of pathology. Their job, along 
with that of the clinical psychologist, is the diagnosis and 
treatment of mental illness. When they step out of their 
role as doctors of mental disease and become marriage 
counselors, they are functioning as marriage counselors 
and not as specialists in psychotherapy, case work or 
clinical psychology. Marriage counseling is primarily 
and essentially an educational job. It undertakes to deal 
with the educational problems of young people and adults 
as they pertain to conflicts which arise over differences of 
viewpoints in the many areas of decision making up the 
relationships of marriage and family living. If this is kept 
clearly in mind, neither the marriage counselor nor people 
in other professions will have any misunderstanding as to 
the role and function of each. 

If we look at the role and function of each in terms of 
their goals, we can say that the goal of the psychiatrist, 
the clinical psychologist and the psychiatric social worker 
is the treatment of the individual patient who is sick, with 
a view of reaching the point where he has been success- 
fully reinstituted as a normally functioning member of 
society. We can say with reference to the goal of the 
marriage counselor that his job is not that of rehabilitating 
sick people but of helping to clear up matters of informa- 
tion, misinformation, and conflict among normal people 
who are not mentally ill and whose problems are dealt 
with in the realm and area of marriage and family prob- 
lems. 

While many people come to the marriage counselor's 
office with problems which should be dealt with by means 
of psychotherapy, psychiatry, obstetrics, law, etc., it is 
not the function of the marriage counselor to deal with 
these fields. The diverse training of the marriage counselor 
has little to do with the delineation of his function. It is 
obvious that if a marriage counselor has been psycho 
analyzed and has completed all the requirements for 
becoming a practicing psychoanalyst and still operates in 
the field of marriage counseling, he does not become a 
psychoanalyst, but a marriage counselor. 

That the more adequate the training of an individual 
with reference to psychiatry, psychotherapy, and psycho- 
analytic insight may be, the better able he may be to do 
marriage counseling, is debatable. He needs to know the 
problems of marriage and family relationships, which are 
not basic training for analysts, psychiatrists, clinical psy- 
chologists and many others who do marriage counseling. 
I do not question this supplementary training as a basis for 
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psychotherapy but if a person is going into the field of 
long intensive psychiatric or psychoanalytic training, it 
seems to me that he is then heading for the practice of one 
of these fields rather than the field of marriage counseling. 
We need to be more precise and specific as to what it is in the 
field of psychiatric, psychoanalytic or other training that 
contributes to making a person a better trained marriage 
counselor. 

By defining marriage counseling as purely a function of 
education, we then can carry on clearly a counseling 
function as individual education and also in group educa- 
tional activities which many counseling services carry on 
_ asa part of their practice. I can see no more reason for an 
educator doing casework than I can for a case worker 
doing education. Neither can I see it as the main function 
of the psychiatrist to carry on marriage education pro- 
grams any more than I can see it as the function of the 
marriage counselor to attempt to carry on those activities 
of psychotherapy and treatment, however skilled he may 
be, which are the function of psychiatry or psychoanalysis. 

If we are able to practice successfully in our respective 
fields as herein defined, we will as a result reduce the 
anxieties each has toward the other and when it comes to 
the common problem of prevention, we may be able to sit 
down around the table and work together in an attempt to 
evaluate all the complex factors which contribute to some 
of the problems of personal and social failure, which take 
on huge proportions as they increase in our society. 


Discussion 


Fifteen years in analytic training and therapy, running concurrently 
with a good deal of marriage counseling, have afforded me an oppor- 
tunity to see at first hand the relationship between psychotherapy 
and what may be called plain common sense marriage and family coun- 
seling. And this experience has been, by all odds, the most revealing 
and valuable part of my extended striving to become a useful marriage 
counselor. 

Out of my experience I would observe that in premarital counseling 
it is possible to recognize relatively few individual problems requiring 
major psychotherapy. The problems are there all right, but they are 
just not often easy to spot and quite as often it is difficult to convince 
the person hopefully approaching marriage that deep psychotherapy is 
seriously indicated. But after marriage the picture changes radically, 
especially when a couple have been in a vicious cycle of hostility for 
several years. By then latent patterns of emotional disturbance have 
become full-blown and are easily recognizable by a counselor with 
psychiatric training. In the chronically unhappy marriages I find myself 
referring a considerable percentage of people for major psychotherapy 
and have my judgraeat uniformly confirmed by the colleagues to whom 
I send these persons. I am impressed that the less well trained and ex- 
perienced counselors would be wise to avoid attempting much indi- 
vidual therapy in chronically and deeply unhappy marriages. 

Good judgment in such matters surely is much facilitated by per- 
sonal psychoanalysis and some general psychiatric training and I am 
hopeful that the time may come when such training will be required 
for all who undertake the serious and responsible work of marriage and 
family counseling. 

It is pertinent to remark, in connection with several points in Dr. 


Foster's paper, that recently the American Association of Marriage 
Counselors has appointed a committee to study, in cooperation with 
similar committees of other social science groups, the subject of pro- 
posed legislation governing the practice of marriage counseling. As 
chairman of this committee, I have very recently been in consultation 
with officers and committeemen of the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion and the American Psychological Association. It is apparent from 
these talks that the Psychiatric and Psychological Associations are hav- 
ing much trouble getting together in defining the scope of the practice 
of clinical psychology and it is to be anticipated that equal difficulty 
will be encountered in defining the scope of marriage counseling prac- 
tice in a manner that will be acceptable to marriage counselors and to 
the psychiatrists, who essentially represent organized medicine, as well 
as themselves. All of us who have been in conference are agreed upon 
these points: (1) That interdisciplinary conferences on the legal 
status of the practice of marriage counseling are needed at this time. 
(2) That formulations and recommendations should not be arrived at 
hastily and may take several years to work out. (3) That all groups 
concerned should refrain from seeking legislation until every effort 
has been made to do justice to the interests of all persons involved. 

It is obvious that forthcoming efforts to draw up legislation in this 
field will focus attention sharply upon the definition of what may be 
deemed counseling and what may be considered psychotherapy. The 
relationship of both of these to existing medical practice legislation 
must be examined. The public welfare must not be overlooked as we 
try to protect the interests of professionals. Plainly, all this is to be 
a formidable undertaking but it appears to be a logical step in the evolu- 
tion of marriage counseling as a solid and responsible branch of social 
science. 

As a supplement of Dr. Foster's thoughtful and comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the complexities of present day marriage counseling I should 
like to state an impression that has grown in my mind with increasing 
psychoanalytic experience in tracing the main causes of marital discord 
to their infantile roots. My thought is this: that when, by better 
understanding of childhood life and more skillful management of child- 
hood personality development, we are able to eliminate most of the 
unconscious guilt and hostility so prevalent in today’s culture, the 
problems of marriage counseling will become far fewer and will be much 
easier to handle. Before this can happen there will have to be great 
changes in our culture, principally in the direction of eradicating those 
superstitions that cause us to associate sex with guilt and fear, rather 
than with warmth and affection, and in the replacement of parental au- 
thoritarianism and tyranny by kind and democratic support of the 
emotional needs of children. I believe that this can and will be ac- 
complished on the widest scale, though probably requiring many cen- 
turies to achieve it. As for the present, I surmise that we are living in 
the peak neurotic age of man, when marriage is generally in a pretty 
messy state. Marriage counseling is at present a considerably frustrat- 
ing profession that is not too rewarding unless we can adjust ourselves 
to failures and patchwork successes and feel our main satisfaction in 
what we may be contributing to future human happiness. 

Wa rer R. Sroxes, M.D. 
Washington, D. C. 





In:recognition of her work throughout the coun- 
try Look Magazine applauds Dr. Evelyn Millis 
Duvall in its April 25, 1950 issue, and quotes her: 
““Marriage’s best possible dowry is the habit of 
happiness.” 
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The Gynecologist as Marriage Counselor 


By Napina R. Kavinory, M.D. 
Los Angeles, California 


THE gynecologist can be of help in mar- 
riage counseling by teaching counselors and teachers to 
understand normal functions. The gynecologist can also 
help in the premarital examination and in preparation for 
and recovery from pregnancy, in contraceptive service, in 
the treatment of frigidity, dyspareunia, and other physical 
and emotional disturbances. The aid of the gynecologist 
is likewise of value in the later periods of married life, 
when changes in the reproductive organs may result from 
retrograde processes. 

In the premarital examination the gynecologist can 
evaluate the bride’s physical sexual development and 
teach her to cooperate in consummating her marriage 
physically and psychologically. The woman needs to 
know specifically how normal she is, how she can regulate 
fertility, and what the provisions are in her sex organs to 
permit entry of the erect male organ. 

Even women who have had courses in biology and 
physiology may have but a theoretical knowledge, and are 
unable to visualize or even to understand the meaning of 
the anatomical terms which describe their reproductive 
organs. In teaching, more emphasis should be placed on 
the normal, and on the normal provisions for function. 
Too often, young women have heard enough about pelvic 
and obstetrical pathology to wonder whether they are: 
normally or abnormally built. The questions they ask are. 
Can they easily consummate their marriage? How? Are 
they too small? What are the mechanics of the first inter- 
course? Can they conceive and have children normally? 
-Their only concept is the inaccurate and deeply rooted 
idea that there must be pain and bleeding due to the 
“breaking” of the “intact” hymen. The amount of pain 
and bleeding may have been so grossly exaggerated by 
some very dramatic recital of a sister or girl friend that 
they are consciously and subconsciously steeling them- 
selves for the ordeal. The pain threshold varies with the 
sensitivity of the nervous system and with the emotional 
maturity of the girl. 

During the few minutes of a pelvic examination the 
gynecologist can help the woman to apply individually to 
herself what she has learned theoretically. She can be 
taught to locate and feel the clitoris, hymen, vaginal 
sphincter muscle, and to realize the presence and depth of 
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the vaginal canal. She will then understand the function 
of these organs. Her feeling of security is basic to co 
operation in consummating her marriage. When entry 
has been made without great pain or bleeding and she 
realizes that provisions in structure and size of the vaginal 
canal have enabled her to achieve intercourse, she will be 
better able to develop a happy response. Physical in- 
compatibility due to relative size of male and female 
organs is rare in normal men and women. The woman 
has many provisions for adapting to a difference in size, as 
well as to variation of position and activity during sexual 
intercourse. The rugae (pleating) in the vaginal canal can 
open not only to the erect male organ, during intercourse, 
but even to the size of the fetal head during the birth 
process. The vaginal sphincter is a round muscle similar 
to the round muscles which open or close the eyelids. 
The old superstition of being too small often resulted 
from fear or pain. Pain has a trigger action which causes 
a spastic muscular contraction and thus a narrowing of the 
vaginal entrance. 

If the hymen is very sensitive, fibrous or tough, or if its 
opening is very small, the gynecologist can advise and, 
after discussion with the groom, teach the bride to stretch 
this opening. Even the smallest opening can be stretched 
gradually and painlessly prior to marriage under super- 
vision of the gynecologist. This dispels fear and avoids 
the association of pain and bleeding with first intercourse. 
Hymenectomy, the cutting of the hymen, is seldom ad- 
visable as it associates more pain and fear with sex and 
often aggravates a chronic spasticity which can prevent 
consummation of the marriage months after the surgery. 

The premarital preparation should include complete 
physical examination of the heart, lungs, endocrine sys- 
tem and nervous system, as well as the reproductive 
organs. Although any pathology found must be in- 


. terpreted and plans for treatment made, the normal 


findings must be stressed to dispel the needless fears and 
worries which would continue to aggravate the condi- 
tion. 

The gynecologist can advise the bride whether preg- 
nancy may be postponed without danger of sterility. If 
her reproductive system is retarded or moderately in- 
fantile in development, pregnancy, through its increase 
of the pituitary hormone, would stimulate the growth of 
these organs and sterility may be prevented by planning 
one soon after marriage. On the other hand if the bride's 
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reproductive organs are mature and function normally, 
she may be able to delay pregnancy for a few years with- 
out loss of fertility. This physiological basis for deciding 
when to have the first child is more important than the 
economic or educational reasons usually advanced. 

Contraceptive advice must be medically given. If a 
vaginal diaphragm is chosen, the bride can be fitted before 
marriage, and should then be refitted a week or two after 
the wedding. In the two or three sessions in which she is 
learning to use the diaphragm accurately she will also build 
a more objective and less fearful attitude toward sex and 
her own organs. She will get over the fear of hurting 
herself or of being hurt and will learn to relax the vaginal 
sphincter muscle and thus open the entrance. This ex- 
perience will help her in cooperating to consummate her 
marriage. 

The physician can start the bride on the road to a fuller, 
more mature emotional development, toward a happy sex 
satisfaction. Most brides have not developed full capac- 
ity to respond. They must realize that they have every 
chance of growing through loving each other: The sex 
pattern is rarely static, more often creative and dynamic. 
The orgasm capacity is limited by physical factors and by 
psychological maladjustment as well as by the circulation 
and degree of sensitization of the nerve endings in the 
erotic zones, especially in the clitoris. 

A mature psychosexual pattern includes the affection 
and nearness between man and wife which build a warm 
personal relationship and secure background. When there 
is sex tension in either the husband or wife specific pre- 
liminary caresses and stimulation will spontaneously oc- 
cur, and sexual contact and activity result. The release 
of tension, felt as an orgasm by the man, is a necessary 
means of discharging the semen needed for impregnation. 
The wife may or may not always have an orgasm and yet 
receive much comfort, happiness and release of tension 
from the expression of affection by caresses, and from the 
knowledge that she has given her husband joy. Both may 
also have much comfort and satisfaction during the re- 
laxation period after the orgasm and from the general re- 
lease of tension and rebuilding of creative energy which 
occur during the sound, refreshing sleep that follows. 

The gynecologist can prevent problems in the course of 
marital life by educating women to avail themselves of 
modern gynecological and obstetrical knowledge and skill. 
The physical libidinal interest of a normally developed 
woman may be cyclic. It may be increased at ovulation, 
before, during and after menstruation, depending on the 
cyclic secretion of the sex hormone, estrogen. When the 
more sedative hormone, progesterone, is preparing the 
uterus to receive the fertilized ovum, the libido may be 
diminished. The predominance of progesterone during 
pregnancy may lessen the libidinal interest, especially 
when the pregnancies and nursing periods are continuous. 


The need for affection at these periods is based on a 
greater feeling of insecurity due to both relaxation and the 
possibility of an ordeal ahead. 

When the affectional and physical aspects of sexual 
intercourse become integrated, these cyclic variations in 
the functioning of the ovary are hardly noticed as the 
woman's lessened physical interest is compensated for by 
more consideration of the needs of her mate and more 
satisfaction in affection and caresses. 

Ovarian deficiency, diabetes, low thyroid, anemia, 
vitamin deficiencies and other physical conditions may 
diminish libido. “Too tired” is an old excuse to avoid 
intercourse. The fatigue may be psychological, based on 
the fear of pregnancy, on a history of unsatisfying sex 
experiences in the marriage, or on other anxieties. Or the 
fatigue may have a physical basis which needs diagnosis 
by the physician. If pain is used as an excuse to avoid 
intercourse, the gynecologist will usually be able to deter- 
mine whether an organic condition is responsible for it, 
and if so, whether it can be corrected. Too frequent 
pregnancies may have so depleted the woman's whole 
system that nervous and physical exhaustion require medi- 
cal attention. 

Marital adjustment during pregnancy can be made 
easier by medical interpretation of the associated reac- 
tions. In the early months of pregnancy the libidinal 
interest may be less. Knowledge of this natural phenom- 
enon prevents worry lest sex interest in the mate is abat- 
ing for other reasons. The natural relaxation and ap- 
parent lassitude accompanying pregnancy should not be 
viewed as an alarming and unnatural fatigue. Or if the 
woman had not matured when she married, so that her 
tissues were undeveloped, inelastic and dry, she may 
enjoy intercourse more, especially if good integration of 
the affectional and physical aspects of love has occurred, 
and if pregnancy has developed succulence in her tissues. 

In the nonpregnant woman anxiety over an increase of 
vaginal secretions due to infections from common fungi 
may need to be relieved by medical diagnosis. Otherwise, 
either the husband or wife may blame themselves or the 
mate for having contracted what they mistakenly believe 
to be gonorrhea. Such false suspicions can do much 
damage to the relationship between the couple. 

Frigidity may be based on fear of pregnancy and the 
attempt to prevent an orgasm, or it may come from 
frustration because of sterility. Frigidity may result from 
poor contact during intercourse. This may be due to the 
chronically relaxed condition of tissues that have been 
torn and exhausted by too many or very hard deliveries 
with overlubrication a factor. In some women the 
capacity to react to sex stimulation is limited by poorly 
sensitized nerve endings and an undeveloped clitoris. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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The Training of Ministers for Marriage 
and Family Counseling 


By LeLaNp Foster Woop 
Federal Council of Churches 


FROM immemorial ages prophets and 


seers of religion have been counselors to nations and to | 


individuals. In our particular time the function of counsel- 
ing is emerging from a period of neglect, not with less 
religious insight, we trust, but with more psychological 
understanding of personality and on a basis of scientific 
study of marriage and family life. For the minister the 
simplest answer to the question, “Why counsel?” is that 
he is in a pastoral relationship with his people, that he is 
surrounded by persons who need his help, and that they 
come to him with their problems and their heart-breaks. 

The minister must understand his own motives. He 
must know whether his counseling is done first, foremost 
and always with the well-being of the persons counseled 
as the only major interest. Counseling saves many couples 
from the divorce court and enables many sick marriages to 
get back to health. Ministers who have good programs 
of educational preparation for marriage and effective pre- 
marital counseling procedures report-a very high level of 
success of the couples they marry. 

The question then is not whether ministers shall 
counsel but how well. While there are many points in 
common in the problems which come to various types of 
counselors, the cases which come to ministers are sure to 
differ some from those which come to members of other 
professions. In many instances the minister will refer 
cases to the psychiatrist, the physician or the social 
worker, who will function in their own ways, but he, 
as a pastor, must make his counseling fully at home in 

“his ministry. He counsels with people as a pastor of 
families. 

As he achieves more of a counseling ministry he will 
also gain power to make his pulpit work more effective. 
Meanwhile, to the people, pastoral counseling will have 
a distinct quality in that the minister who guides them 
helpfully in thinking about the greatest issues of life also 
helps them where the issues of love and happiness are 
mainly worked out, namely, in their homes. Dr. Murray 
H. Leiffer, of Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois, 
recently made a study in which he found that 87 percent 
of laymen believed that skill in counseling ought to be a 
part of the equipment of a minister. 

For help in preparing for the counseling function num- 
bers of ministers have turned to physicians, psychiatrists, 
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psychologists and social workers and have received in- 
valuable aid in the understanding of family relationships 
and the techniques of counseling. Recently many of the 
seminaries have offered courses to help men to prepare for 
counseling. The curricular offerings of some of these 
schools will be noticed later in this paper. 

But the preparation of a counselor begins far back. 
It is related to all of the influences which have made him 
what he is. His training has begun with parents who have 
loved him and have permitted him to grow as a social 
being. In such a home a child develops the assumption 
that persons adjust to each other, and that problems are 
always arising and being solved. So he gets the assump- 
tion that people can adjust to each other in spite of differ- 
ences of mind and personality. 

The socialization of the individual is indispensable to 
good counseling. Perhaps this is a reason also why 
counseling procedures must go far beyond telling people 
the answers to their problems. “Solutions” would have 
little meaning to people whose concepts and values are 
lacking in social quality. 

It might seem gratuitous to say that a religious coun- 
selor must have religious development of his own ner- 
sonality. Counseling requires ability to get out of on.’s 
self and live within the life of another. So one comes t* 
be bound together in the bundle of life with others whom 
he can help. This is a religious relationship. 

The minister does his counseling in a social matrix and 
his group is a resource for the adjustment of lives. The 
inspiration and fellowship of the church provide back- 
ground for aid to individuals. Through his public min- 
istry he works with the intellectual, emotional and social 
content out of which good adjustments come. 

The counseling function can best be carried on against 
the background of an educational program. Often the 
things which a minister says and his attitudes toward 
people create in a hearer confidence that this man could 
help him. This element in the creating of a counseling at- 
mosphere is one of the first requisites of counseling. 

No doubt it is an asset to the minister that he himself 
has faith. Dr. Herbert C. Modlin, in an article in the 
Fall 1949 number of this Journal, says that he finds the 
most effective counseling done by ministers who believe 
in the gospel and by psychiatrists who believe in the un- 
conscious. The minister comes to his task with assump- 
tions. He holds, for example, that it is better to love than 
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to hate, better to forgive than to hold resentment, better 
to grow than to organize one’s life around his immaturities 

These are principles that arise out of human experience. 
They are also basic principles of religion. Nondirective 
counseling for the minister would not mean that he has no 
need of direction but that the directing is within the 
client, not given by the counselor. 

The minister has some real advantages as a counselor 
and also some handicaps. One handicap is that in the past 
ministers have not been trained for this function. Some of 
the advantages the minister has in counseling are as 
follows. He is accessible. He has the entree to the homes 
of the people and is received as a valued friend. His field 
is life itself with its meanings and values. Although many 
questions of adjustment require specialized understand- 
ings, many or all of them are helped by right spiritual 
attitudes. 

The fact that ministers marry the majority of people in 
most communities gives them a good start in relation to 
new homes. If the minister has done a workmanlike job of 
premarital counseling, he has established himself as friend 
and counselor to his families and has created in their 
minds the consciousness that he is a potential helper 
greatly concerned for their success. 

The kind of school training ministers need to equip 
them for counseling is a part of the general picture of 
professional training in this field. Training of ministers 
for counseling should take account of the Standards for 
Marriage Counselors adopted in principle by the Ameri- 
can Association of Marriage Counselors. 

A significant part of the minister's training for counsel- 
ing can come to him if he will make educational use of his 
contacts. Some years ago, when I was teaching at the 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School in Rochester, there 
was a group organized under the council of churches, 
made up of a dozen or so from various professions who 
came together once a month to pool their insights on 
counseling. Usually one member presented a case which 
was then discussed from the various points of view of the 
members of the group, psychiatrists, ministers, social 
workers, a physician, a lawyer and a psychologist. This is 
the kind of mutual help which the various professions in 
any community might give one another. 

Whether or not the minister is in a group like this, he 
uses the literature in this field as a help in understanding 
cases that come to him. A list of books helpful to coun- 
selors is given at the back of the booklet, “Pastoral 
Counseling in Family Relationships,” published by the 
Commission on Marriage and the Home. The “Journal 
of Pastoral Care” and other periodicals offer further help 
to the man who would grow in his ability to do effective 
pastoral counseling. 

Out of an effective synthesis of his experience as a 
socialized human being, his school training, his reading 


and his contacts with people, the minister gradually gains 
ground in his preparation for dealing with persons in 
difficulty. He sees their similarities and differences. He 
discovers sound principles and yet works with each per- 
son as an individual. His counseling is an art, the art of 
helping people solve their own problems. 

Preparation for counseling also involves knowing what 
other professional persons may be called upon for aid 
when necessary, and the social resources upon which 
people can draw in building their lives. 

What then are the seminaries doing in 1950 to prepare 
ministers for the counseling function? In a study of the 
catalogs of twenty-seven seminaries I found that help in 
counseling is offered in the catalogs of all but one of these 
schools. Along with many courses which would con- 
tribute indirectly to the minister's preparation for counsel- 
ing there were four types of courses under the following 
categories. 

1. Courses on counseling. Aithough described in 
various terms it was clear that many of these courses are 
given entirely to counseling and others have counseling as 
an important element in them. In some schools more than 
one course is offered on counseling. Twenty-four of these 
twenty-seven seminaries had courses with counseling in 
their titles. 

2. Courses dealing with the psychology of personal 
relationships. These are described in various ways but 
all manifestly contribute to the minister's preparation 
for counseling. Fifteen of the schools had courses in this 
category. 

3. Courses on marriage and the family. Slightly more 
than half, or fourteen, of the schools offered such courses. 

4. Clinical courses or clinical experience contributing 
to the minister's ability to deal with individuals. Eleven 
of the schools offered opportunities of this sort. 

Other courses not listed in the seminary catalogs are 
available in adjacent university curricula in many in- 
stances, and many theological students take advantage of 
such opportunities. In addition, help is given in summer 
institutes and in various types of ministers’ conferences. 
The conclusion is that seminaries and universities and 
conferences are increasingly offering help in preparation 
for counseling, that a literature of real usefulness is grow- 
ing up, that pastoral contacts offer the minister rich 
clinical material, and that the various professions offer one 
another their findings. 

Increasing numbers of ministers are doing effective 
counseling and are cooperating significantly with members 
of other professions. These ministers are helping many 
marriages and are making their contribution to the 
literature of family life and marriage counseling. 

Looking forward we see that the counseling movement 
still needs more thoroughgoing organization and integra- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Marriage Counseling as a Cooperative 


Community Project 


By Beatrice V. Marion, Director 
Pre-Marriage and Marriage Counseling Service 


TO FIND in almost any community 
social workers, teachers and ministers who in their sepa- 
rate ways are promoting better family life is not unusual. 
But for social work agencies, schools, and churches to 
cooperate in sponsoring and supporting a community 
project in marriage counseling and education is rare. 

Now at the end of our first two years of operation, I 
would like to share with readers some of our experiences 
in setting up and administering this cooperative com- 
munity project in the hope that it may stimulate other 
communities to consider similar possibilities. 

During the war years the acute need for a greatly en- 
larged program of marriage counseling in Richmond be- 
came obvious. In particular, premarriage counseling and 
education were felt to be inadequate. By 1945 several 
different community groups were exploring the possibility 
of an extension of their marriage and family counseling 
services. Among these were the Family Service Society, 
the Richmond Ministerial Union and the League for 
Planned Parenthood. : 

At this point the Richmond Area Community Council, 
hoping to avoid the haphazard development of several 
different and perhaps competing programs in the com- 
munity, asked the Case Work Division of the Council 
to appoint a subcommittee to study Richmond's unmet 
need in marriage counseling and to submit a plan to them 
for approval. 

Our Community Council is composed not only of repre- 
sentatives of social work agencies but also of other com- 
munity forces interested in public welfare and meeting 
‘certain basic requirements. 

The subcommittee on marriage counseling, appointed 
in December 1945, made a survey not only of Rich- 
mond's counseling needs but also of the type of services 
that were being offered in other communities in the 
United States. For this the committee had access to a 
master's thesis written by R. Wayne Kernodle while a 
student at the University of North Carolina, which was 
a survey of thirty or more existing marriage counseling 
services. In addition several members of the committee 
had personal knowledge of various services in other cities. 

Almost from the first the committee agreed on the 
need for a counseling service directed by representatives 
from the fields of health, education, religion and social 
work. It was agreed that the service should be set up in 
its own office rather than in a church or in one of the es 
tablished social agencies. This was thought to be wise 


for two reasons: it would highlight marriage counseling 
and particularly premarriage counseling, unconfused by 
concepts of charity, mental illness or religious doctrine; 
and it might also attract a wider or perhaps a different 
clientele. 

Many committee sessions were required to work out 
details of the service. Much time was spent in coming 
to an agreement as to what the basic requirements for mar- 
riage counseling should be, one group holding that a grad- 
uate degree in case work was essential. All finally agreed 
that some training in case work should be included. Other 
requirements conform in general to those later established 
by the American Association of Marriage Counselors. 
Another point requiring long consideration was the re- 
lationship of the service to other existing agencies, in par- 
ticular whether it should be a division of the Family Serv- 
ice Society. 

Since there is a trend toward amalgamation of existing 
agencies in this community, there was strong feeling that 
it was unsound to organize a new agency with a separate 
board of directors. In order to satisfy the need for a sep- 
arate unit having a degree of autonomy without creating 
a new agency, the Pre-Marriage and Marriage Counseling 
Service was conceived as an extended service of five exist- 
ing agencies who assumed responsibility for its financial 
support and for general supervision of its policies and 
personnel. Three are chest agencies—Family Service 
Society, Memorial Guidance Clinic, and the Instructive 
Visiting Nurse Association. The other two are the 
Richmond City Schools and the Richmond Ministerial 
Union. 

Actual administration of the service is placed in the 
hands of an executive committee composed of one repre- 
sentative from each of these five agencies, plus a layman 
appointed by the Richmond Area Community Council, 
and a physician. All these members are chosen on the 
basis of their technical knowledge in the field of marriage 
counseling. 

The organization includes a large advisory group known 
as the Council of Counseling Agencies, which serves as a 
liaison body between the service and the community. 
This council consists of representatives appointed to it by 
every agency in the community now known to be doing 
counseling. Included in this group are all the social case 
work and social group work agencies, health, law, educa- 
tion and employment agencies, as well as representatives 
from such community groups as the Ministerial Union, 
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the Medical Societies, Council of Church Women, Col- 
lege Deans, P.T.A., Social Hygiene Council, Mental 
Hygiene Society, etc. This council meets two or three 
times a year to hear reports and make suggestions. 

By June 1946 the committee's report was approved 
by the Case Work Division. With some minor amend- 
ments it was also approved by the Board of Directors of 
the Richmond Area Community Council. Problems of 
financing account for additional delay before final approval 
of the plan by the Budget Committee of the Community 
Chest in May 1947. 

Financial support comes from the Community Chest 
(45%), from the State Department of Education chan- 
neled through the city schools (25%), and from the Rich- 
- mond Ministerial Union (25%). About 5% is derived 
from fees and sale of literature. These figures are ap- 
proximate and are for 1948 and 1949 only. During these 
two years the annual budget was just over $7,000 but will 
be increased to about $8,500 in 1950. The increase in 
volume of work has made it necessary to employ the coun- 
selor full time since September 1949, rather than on the 
previous three-quarter time basis. 

The program of the Counseling Service is two-fold, 
educational work with groups, and individual counseling. 
Groups with whom we have worked in 1948 and 1949 
have been of three distinct types. The largest number of 
meetings were held with young people. These ranged 
in age from early adolescents interested in dating prob- 
lems, getting along with parents, sex education, etc., to 
young adults seeking help in their personal adjustments 
in marriage and family living. Several lecture series in 
preparation for marriage have been offered to a variety 
of groups. 

With parent groups, discussions have dealt largely 
with emotional and social needs of children or sex educa- 
tion materials and methods. 

Perhaps the most far reaching work has been done with 
professional people. Lectures or seminars dealing with 
some aspects of marriage education and counseling were 
provided for ministers, doctors, social workers, teachers 
and nurses. 

The counselor personally addressed nearly 250 groups 
during these first two years, reaching more than 11,000 
persons. In addition, assistance has been given in planning 
programs, securing films, and suggesting speakers for a 
number of other groups. 

Educational work during 1948 and 1949 also consisted 
of encouraging and directing the reading of individual 
clients as well as of persons who attended group sessions. 
Early the first year we prepared a series of graded and an- 
notated bibliographies which indicated by means of a 
simple code, in which of the city libraries each book 
could be found. The public library and other libraries 
have cooperated with us by securing additional books as 
we have recommended them. Our own rental library 


has been well used, particularly by members of seminars. 
We have also distributed rather widely a quantity of free 
and inexpensive pamphlet material. 

More than 250 clients have been seen in private inter- 
views. In accordance with the plan under which the 
service was established, our counseling is generally re- 
stricted to those cases which can be handled in a limited 
number of interviews. Only in about 10 percent of our 
cases do we have more than three personal interviews, 
although these are frequently supplemented by telephone 
conversations and by time consuming collateral contacts. 
A few persons have been worked with intensively. The 
maximum time spent on any one case was about thirty- 
five hours. 

More than one-third of our cases were referred else- 
where after one or two interviews—some to family 
agencies for intensive case work, some to mental hygiene 
clinics or private psychiatrists, some to lawyers, ministers 
or agencies meeting some specialized need. From our ex- 
perience, it would seem that “marriage counseling” has 
meaning for the general public which other terms, such 
as “family casework,” do not have. We have had several 
clients, for example, who have come to us because they 
found our agency the only one listed in the phone book 
under “marriage.” This has made us something of an 
intake or diagnostic service for other community agencies. 

More than a third of our clients came to us asa result of 
occasional bits of newspaper publicity and an article 
which appeared in one of the national woman's maga- 
zines during the summer of 1949. This article brought 
us a number of clients from outside our community, some 
from out of the state, and a large number of requests for 
information about counseling resources in other com- 
munities. This might well have created a work load too 
heavy for us to assimilate, but, fortunately, the article 
directed inquiries to the American Association of Mar- 
riage Counselors and the major burden of such requests 
fell upon that office. 

Another third of our clients came to us from two 
sources in about equal proportion—through church con- 
tacts or referrals from ministers, and referrals by friends 
or relatives. 

The remaining third were referrals from social agen- 
cies, doctors, nurses, lawyers, teachers, and personnel 
workers in business and industry. 

Although the counseling service was set up in an effort 
to reach young people for premarital counseling, only 
twenty percent of our individual counseling falls in this 
category. However, more than one-half of the work done 
with groups is in the area of preparation for marriage. 

The forces of religion, medicine, education, law and 
social work have worked together smoothly in this project. 
At the very outset the counseling service received enthu- 
siastic endorsement from the Richmond Obstetrical and 
Gynecological Society. A considerable number of clients 
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have come to us on the recommendation of their lawyers, 
The fine relationship which we have with existing social 
agencies in the community is due at least in part to the 
fact that we were set up as a supplemental service after 
thoughtful planning by a committee of the Community 
Council. During the two years, referrals have been made 
back and forth with all these professional groups and 
agencies without difficulty or misunderstanding. 

The acceptance of our plan and the success of our 
program have been made possible by a number of factors. 
For several years before the war two or three individuals 
did extensive work with parent-teacher and church clubs 
in the field of family and sex adjustments. As a result of 
pressure from the P.T.A. the public schools have devel- 
oped high school courses in preparation for marriage and 
are seeking better integration of sex education materials 
at all levels of the curriculum. Some of the local ministers 
have done outstanding work in both counseling and edu- 
cation for family life. The value of marriage education 
and counseling is widely accepted 

The League for Planned Parenthood, moreover, has 
had such a constructive influence throughout this state 
that planned parenthood is part of our state and city 
health program. Available also is a first-rate medical cen- 
ter which includes a fertility clinic. The Family Service 
Society is well established as a service agency with 
psychiatric consultation available. The Memorial Guid- 
ance Clinic does exceptionally effective work in child 
guidance and at the moment is expanding its service to 


include psychotherapy for adults. A Legal Aid Clinic 
provides free counsel for those who need it. 

Obviously two years is a limited period from which to 
draw conclusions regarding our cooperative plan, yet cer- 
tain advantages can already be seen. In the first place, its 
setup leads to widespread acceptance. This was graph- 
ically illustrated by several clients who came in saying, in 
effect, “I hadn't much of an idea what a marriage coun- 
selor did, but when I saw that you were sponsored by the 
schools, the churches, and the Community Chest I knew 
you must be all right.” In the second place, this plan has 
flexibility. It is one that could be used in many smaller 
communities where a pooling of resources could provide a 
service which a single agency or organization could not 
provide. All communities are wary of duplication, so the 
principle of supplementing existing agencies is sound and 
popular. 

Unfortunately, funds are not available at this time for 
as much expansion of personnel as our work warrants. 
Many requests for services cannot be filled. The coun- 
seling load has been so heavy during the past half year 
that it has been necessary to refer as many clients as pos- 
sible to other agencies in the community. We should 
not be able to manage at all if we did not rigidly control 
newspaper publicity about our service. It is rather ironi- 
cal to be forced into the position of trying to keep people 
from finding out about the service that has been set up for 
them! We believe that our foundations are well laid, and 
that the service has established itself in the community. 


The Gynecologist as Marriage Counselor 


(Continued from page 45) 


In the climacteric period several insecurities may com- 
bine. Fatigue, worry and fear of malignancy or pregnancy, 
or fear of losing her husband or job to a younger, happier, 
more attractive woman aggravate the wife’s condition. 

_If the normal shrinking process in the reproductive organs 
has produced pain and inability to have intercourse, she 
comes for medical help if she has had a happy marital 
relationship. But if she has been in bitter conflict about 
the sexual relationship, she may become a martyr and 
blame her husband for brutality. Even when she comes to 
the gynecologist it is hard to convince her that her own 
normal climacteric changes or some pathology in herself 
were responsible for the pain at intercourse. Some of her 


many fears can be released and corrective measures in- 
stituted. 

In the various stages of premarriage and marriage ex- 
perience there is a place for the contribution of the 
gynecologist as a marriage counselor. The gynecologist 
can evaluate the physical condition of the woman in terms 
of ability and capacity to develop normal personality and 
interrelationships, awareness of sexual needs and normal, 
happy means to satisfy them. Healthy, mature, normally 
developed reproductive organs are necessary to develop a 
psychosexual pattern which will motivate healthy family 
relationships of husband and wife, parents and children. 
Both factors are necessary for a democratic family. 


The Training of Ministers for Marriage and Family Counseling 


(Continued from page 47) 


tion into the church program and also that it is likely in 
coming days to be more definitely recognized and more 
effectively implemented in the training of ministers for 
their function. While the problem of leadership for such 


courses is a real one, yet in examining the offerings of these 
seminaries one is struck by names of men specially trained 
and equipped for such teaching and men who have made 
significant contributions in the counseling field. 
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Prediction Data 


Predicting Marriage Failure from Test Scores 
By Lewis M. TeERMAN 


Stanford University 


IN THE 1940 field study of my large 
population of gifted subjects a questionnaire test of marital 
happiness and of sex adjustment was administered by field 

"assistants to 643 married subjects of the group and to 
their spouses. At the same time, all but a very few of 
these subjects and their spouses were also given a test 
of marital aptitude. The purpose of this paper is to report 
on the efficiency of these three sets of scores, and certain 
combinations thereof, in the prediction of marital success 
or failure as indicated by divorce or separation within 
eight years. The measures used have been fully described 
elsewhere by Terman and Oden (7). It is sufftient here 
to indicate very briefly the nature of their contents. 

The marital happiness test is composed of fifteen items 
of which nine are identical with, or very similar to, items 
in the test previously used in my earlier study of a less 
selected population of 792 couples (4), and eight of them 
had also been used by Burgess and Cottrell (3). Of the 
six new items, one calls for information on what activities 
in a list of forty the respondent enjoys (a) with spouse, or 
(b) alone; the remaining five call for ratings to indicate 
respondent's degree of satisfaction with various aspects 
of the marriage and of the spouse’s personality. The pos- 
sible responses are so weighted as to permit a range in total 
score from o to 100 for each sex. 

The assignment of weights to the individual items was 
based in part on the correlation of each with the entire 
test,in part on its average correlation with the other items, 
and in part on other considerations. A high degree of in- 
ternal consistency of the test is indicated by its split-half 
reliability of .89 both for husbands and for wives. The 
husband-wife correlation of only .52 emphasizes the wide 
degree of difference that may exist between spouses in 
their satisfaction with the marriage and suggests that 
one’s marital happiness is largely a reflection of general 
happiness of temperament. This hypothesis is in line with 
the results of my earlier study, which yielded a husband- 
wife correlation only slightly higher, namely .60. 

The sex adjustment score was based upon information 
obtained from each spouse in response to questions about 


The papers on the evaluation of marriage prediction tests and on the values and 
limitations of advice columns, as well as the survey of a research project in marriage 
counseling, were presented at the meeting of the American Association of Marriage 
Counselors, at New York City, December 28, 1949. 


sexual aspects of the marriage. Information requested 
from both spouses included average number of copulations 
per month, respondent's preferred frequency, estimated 
average duration of intercourse in minutes, rated relative 
passionateness of the spouses, and a general rating of sex- 
ual compatibility in the marriage. The wives in addition 
were asked to rate themselves on orgasm adequacy, on 
degree of release usually obtained from intercourse, and 
on amount of pain and/or pleasure incident to the first 
experience of intercourse. These were selected from a 
much larger number of sex items which had been used in 
my earlier study. The criterion for their selection from 
the longer list, for use with the gifted population, was 
chiefly their correlation with marital happiness scores, 
but in some cases the degree to which an item permitted 
factual reporting was a deciding factor. 

The score weights assigned to the various possible re- 
sponses to an item were based primarily upon their cor- 
relation with marital happiness scores of the same sub- 
jects. The total score, which for the gifted population 
ranged from 1 to 22 for husbands and from 3 to 30 for 
wives, thus reflects to a considerable degree a respondent's 
general satisfaction with the marriage. However, the 
correlation of sex score with the marital happiness score 
was less than many would have expected, namely, below 
.50 for each spouse. The husband-wife correlation on sex 
score was .§9, or slightly above the .52 for husband-wife 
happiness score. 

Because of the small number of items in the sex adjust- 
ment test no attempt was made to establish the reliability 
of its total score. In passing, however, it may be noted 
that the results for this group on each of the sex items 
parallel very closely the results obtained in the earlier 
study of 792 couples. 

The test of marital aptitude was embodied in a blank 
labeled “Personality and Temperament.” The test as 
used with the gifted population was a revision of that 
used in my earlier study. It was composed of 150 items, 
including 53 of the Bernreuter type, 34 from the Strong 
test of vocational interests, 16 calling for opinions about 
the ideal marriage, 14 calling for self-ratings on personal- 
ity traits, and 33 relating to childhood, family back- 
ground, age, education, and occupational history. The 
test is usable either with married or with unmarried 
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subjects; it was given in 1940 not only to married gifted 
subjects and their spouses but also to some 300 gifted sub- 
jects who had not married.* 

In the present study, as in my earlier one, the indi- 
vidual items in the marital aptitude test were validated 
against scores made by the same subjects on the test of 
marital happiness. That is, the maximum weight assigned 
to each item was roughly proportional to the item’s dis- 
crimination between the happily married and the un- 
happily married subjects. This criterion, as Ellis and 


prior to marriage and to find how well it predicts marital 
adjustment some years after marriage. Some data of this 
kind will be reported presently, but I shall report first 
on the prediction of marital breakup in the gifted group 
from the postmarital scores on aptitude, happiness, and 
sex. 

About three-fourths of the items included in the re- 
vised aptitude test were to some degree predictive of mar- 
ital adjustment as measured by happiness tests given at 
about the same time. The weights assigned to the pre- 


Errictency or Marirat Happiness Scores, Maritat Aptirupe Scores, AND Sex ApjusTMENT Scorzs IN PrepicTING 
Divorce or SepaARATION WITHIN Eicut YEARS 
(B=broken marriages; U= unbroken marriages) 














No. of cases Means Sigmas 
Diff., CR of foie 
B U B U B U Means Diff. 
I. Happiness 
Husbands 52 591 49.8 63.8 22.4 19.3 14.0 4.4 +35 
Wives 52 591 48.7 66.7 21.7 18.3 18.0 5.8 46 
H-W av. 52 591 49-3 65.4 19.5 16.2 16.1 5.8 47 
U. Aptitude 
Husbands 52 580 82.4 91.5 16.6 17.8 9.1 3.8 25 
Wives 51 580 69.2 80.0 14.0 12.7 10.8 5.3 4t 
HW av. 51 580 15.5 85.7 12.6 12.2 10.2 5.5 46 
III. Sex 
Husbands 52 591 12.8 15.0 5.0 3.8 2.2 3.1 28 
Wives 52 591 17.4 20.8 6.4 4.8 3-4 3-7 +33 
H-W av. 52 591 15.2 17.9 5-3 3.9 2.7 3.6 33 
IV. Happiness 
+Sex 
Husbands 52 591 62.3 719.0 25.8 21.2 16.7 4-5 38 
Wives 52 591 66.3 87.5 26.9 20.7 21.2 5.5 .48 
V. Happiness 
+Aptitude 
Husbands 52 580 132.2 155.3 31.4 31.7 23.1 5.1 36 
Wives 51 580 118.2 146.9 30.9 25.9 28.7 6.4 52 
VI. a 
4+-Aptitud 
+Sex 
Husbands 52 580 144.7 170.3 36.4 3.6 25.6 4-9 -37 
Wives 51 580 134.9 67.5 36.7 28.0 32.6 6.2 54 





others have pointed out (4, 9) is far from ideal, but it was 
the only one at the time available. It is only partly re- 
assuring that the items used in the earlier study and in 
this one gave similar results for the two married popu- 
lations. There remains the question whether some com- 
mon halo effect might not have produced in both studies a 
spurious correlation between happiness score and the 
responses given in the test of marital aptitude. The ideal 
check on halo effects would be to give the aptitude test 


* The “Marriage Blank,” which included the marital happiness test and the questions 
00 eex adjustment, also contained 30 items having to do with the background of the 
present marriage. These 30 items are usable for prediction of marital success only in the 
case of subjects who are already married. Since our present interest is in the measurement 
of an individual's personal aptitude for marriage, either before or after marriage, the 
items on marriage background are not here included in the prediction test. 


dictive items allow a maximum total aptitude score of 155 
for men and 117 for women. Range of total score for the 
married population was from 30 to 134 for husbands and 
from 30 to 109 for wives. The sex difference in range is 
accounted for by the fact that in the case of husbands 
more items showed correlation with happiness than in the 
case of wives. This also accounts for most of the sex dif- 
ference in total score reliability, which was .86 for hus- 
bands and .82 for wives, as figured by the split-half method. 

Consider next the validity of our three sets of scores in 
terms of later record of divorce or separation within eight 
years after the tests were given. The facts are summarized 
in the accompanying table. 

In the first column of figures we note that the number 
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of broken marriages is 52 and that in such marriages we 
have scores for both spouses on all three tests except for 
one wife who did not fill out the marital aptitude blank 
with sufficient completeness to permit scoring. The 
second column shows that in the unbroken marriages we 
have scores on happiness and sex adjustment for 591 
couples, and on marital aptitude for 580 of these couples. 
In the four columns that follow are the mean scores on 
each of the tests for broken and unbroken marriages, to- 
gether with the sigmas of the score distributions. The 
next column gives the differences between score means for 
broken and unbroken marriages, after which are the criti- 
cal ratios of the differences. Finally, in the last column are 

- the biserial correlations between test scores and later 
marital history (marriage broken or unbroken).* 

The most important facts in the table can be summar- 
ized in the following statements. 

1. For all three sets of scores and for both sexes the 
B-U (Broken-Unbroken) differences between the means 
are highly reliable, as shown by critical ratios ranging from 
3.1 to 6.4 and by biserials which range from .25 to .54. 

2. All the scores are more predictive for wives than 
for husbands, the sex difference being greatest for aptitude 
scores and least for sex scores. On both happiness and sex 
the prediction from wives’ scores alone is as good as the 
prediction from the average of husband-wife scores. In 
the case of aptitude, however, the husband-wife average 
is slightly better than wives’ scores alone. 

3. The predictive rank order of the three sets of scores 
for husbands is happiness, sex, aptitude; for wives, and also 
for husband-wife average, the order is happiness, aptitude, 
Sex. 

4. Combination scores (such as happiness+sex, happi- 
ness+-aptitude, and happiness+-aptitude+sex) are con- 
sistently more predictive for wives than either the hap- 
piness or the aptitude scores alone. Inthe case of hus- 
bands the combination scores are significantly more 
predictive than the aptitude scores alone, but not ap- 
preciably better than the happiness scores alone. 

5. The husband-wife average is about equally predic- 
tive for happiness and aptitude, as shown by the respec- 
tive biserials of .4'7 and .46. These correlations indicate 
that husband-wife composite score on either test predicts 
marital failure or success, as measured by the present 
criterion, almost as well as scholastic aptitude tests pre- 
dict college grades (usually around .50). 

It is important throughout this table to bear in mind the 
obvious limitations of divorce or separation as a criterion 
of marital dissatisfaction. 

(All but some two or three cases of marital break-up in 
the present group have ended in divorce.) Some persons 


* Figures analogous to those in this table were reported in 1947 by Terman and 
Oden (7, chapter 19) for broken and unbroken marriages in the gifted group to 1945. 
It is significant that, for each of the three tests, prediction of marital success or failure 
was better eight years after the tests were given than five years after. 


resort to such a solution of their marital troubles at the 
slightest provocation, whereas others, because of religious, 
ethical, or other scruples, will endure almost any amount 
of marital unhappiness rather than break up the home. 
The predictive values we have found are therefore mini- 
mal; we can be certain that if a more valid criterion had 
been available the prediction would have been better. 

The data thus far presented do not, however, afford 
definitive proof that a marital aptitude test given prior 
to marriage would have equal predictive value. It could 
still be argued that the values we have found for this test 
may be largely spurious because of the possible halo effect 
of existing marital happiness or unhappiness upon the re- 
sponses given near the same time in the aptitude test. 
What we want to know is the predictive efficiency of a 
test administered before marriage. Data of this kind are 
gradually becoming available. 

In 1939 Kelly reported for 82 couples the correlation 
between prediction scores made before marriage and hap- 
piness scores made two or more years after marriage (5). 
The test items on which Kelly’s report was based were 
identical with those used in my earlier study of a less 
selected group, and his prediction coefficients for both 
husbands and wives were of approximately the same 
order (when adjusted for range of scores) as I had found for 
subjects who were given both tests after marriage. 
Burgess and Wallin in a study and follow-up of engaged 
couples found that engagement adjustment scores were 
predictive of broken engagements, and in a follow-up of 
the subjects in this group (to be reported later) they found 
that such scores were also predictive of later adjustment 
in marriage (1, 2). 

The present study should in time yield fairly conclu- 
sive evidence on this question, since in 1940 our marital 
aptitude test was given to nearly 300 gifted subjects who 
had not married. Many of these have since married and 
their marital histories are being followed. A checkup in 
1948 showed that 11 marriages contracted after the apti- 
tude test was given had ended in divorce, and for these the 
prediction of divorce was as good as that found for sub- 
jects given the test after marriage. Of the 11 divorced 
subjects all but one had scored below the mean of all 
subjects who took the test. Needless to say, the later 
marital histories of this group of 300 tested prior to mar- 
riage will be followed with great interest. 

Although there is urgent need of more information on 
the predictive value of tests given premaritally, the data 
at hand warrant the conclusion that such tests offer a 
promising field of investigation. Furthermore, they sug- 
gest that the alleged halo effects upon marital tests given 
after marriage are either small or nonexistent. 

Plans for further study of marriages in the gifted group 
include (1) retests in 1950-1951 of the subjects tested in 
1940, thus permitting comparison of scores obtained at 
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two periods separated by 10 or 11 years; (2) continued 
follow-up of the marital histories of all of the subjects; (3) 
investigation of the predictive significance of husband- 
wife score differences found at a given time; and (4) the 
validation of each individual item in each of the three tests 
in terms of the extent to which it predicts happiness scores 
after some years of marriage, or later divorce. The last of 
these four objectives should probably be postponed until 
the number of divorces among the tested subjects has in- 
creased to 80 or 100, in order to permit reasonably reliable 
comparisons of responses given by criterion groups such 
as divorced vs nondivorced, or those scoring high vs those 
scoring low in a marital happiness test. 
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The Value and Limitations of Marriage 


Prediction Tests 


By Ernest W. Burcess 
University of Chicago 


PREDICTION tests are still in the ex- 
perimental stage. Practically all published studies are 
based on reports made by married couples of factors before 
marriage as compared with adjustment in marriage. 

What is needed is to obtain presumably predictive data 
from engaged couples before marriage, and then find out 
what their relation is to marital success ascertained after 
marriage. It is very important to have a sharp division of 
before and after. 

The results of unpublished studies of engaged couples 
and the few that have been published seem to substantiate 
the findings of the earlier studies. But the correlations of 
_.the majority of predictive factors with success in marriage 
are not so high as they were in the earlier studies. 

Some of the values of using the predictive schedules 
may be stated. 1) Couples testify that filling out a 
schedule has a therapeutic and educational effect. It 
makes them realize the factors to be considered in a suc- 
cessful marriage. 2) Time is saved for the counselor and 
the person counseled by eliminating certain points that 
then need not be covered in an interview. 3) The sched- 
ules may locate problems that might be overlooked if there 
were only one or two interviews. 4) The schedules seem 
to reduce, as compared at least to short interviews, the 
personal and social equation of the interviewer. Each 
interviewer has a theoretical frame of reference which he 
is likely to everstress in his analysis of a case. 5) The pre- 
diction that may be made from the schedule tends to put 
the interviewer on his guard against his intuitive prog- 


nosis. 6) The predictive schedule may serve as a desirable 
screening device, picking out the persons or couples whose 
lower scores indicate their special need of one or more 
interviews, and setting aside those whose high scores 
show that they do not need so much interviewing. 

There are also disadvantages in prediction. One of the 
most important is its application of mass statistical findings 
to the individual case. An example is the interpretation of 
the probable effect of the parents’ happiness. This factor 
has been found in all studies to be one of the best single 
items associated with success of the son or daughter in 
marriage, as conversely the unhappiness of the parents in 
marriage is one of the items correlated with the failure of 
the children in marriage. 

But in a particular case, the unhappy marriage of both 
sets of parents may actually operate to make for the 
happiness of the couple in marriage. This outcome is most 
probable if they are intelligent and adaptable, and if this 
fact of their parents’ marital unhappiness makes them the 
more determined to achieve success by seeking more in- 
formation, knowledge, and advice. A second disadvantage 
is linked to this one. The statistical prediction does not 
give the configuration of dynamic factors which is found 
in an interview. Statistical prediction is an aggregate of 
the individual factors arrived at in a mass way, whereas, 
in interviewing a case we seem to get the feel of the rela- 
tionship between the dynamic factors as they operate in 
any particular case. 

A third disadvantage, from the standpoint of non- 
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directive counselors, is the tendency of predictive sched- 
ules, as well as of personality tests, or other types of 
materials, to lead toa directive relation. The person tends 
to ask the counselor “What do you tell me to do to be 
saved?” rather than to be thrown back upon himself for 
his analysis of the relationship and his plan for working it 
out. This situation would not seem to the directive coun- 
selor as a disadvantage, but rather an advantage. 

I have always had the feeling that interview data should 
be more predictive than schedule data. But this does not 
seem to be the case when the statistical test of how the 
marriages will turn out is applied. A clerk may figure 

- out the statistical predictions. The counselor may ana- 
lyze the dynamic factors revealed in the interview by dif- 
ferent methods (such as the over-all intuitive predictions, 
rating the different factors) and make a clinical prediction. 
Then it is found that the statistical predictions are equal 
to, if not superior to the predictions from the case studies. 

In every study that has been made, not only in the mar- 
riage field but in other areas, when statistical prediction 
is compared with clinical prognosis it appears that a clini- 


cal prediction takes much more time, has never been 
shown to be superior, and has even been shown to be 
inferior to predictions from schedules. 

There is, however, one sort of prognosis that I feel can 
be gained from the interview and not from the schedule 
data. This is a sense of the trends in the relationship 
present in the engagement and the problems likely to arise 
in the marriage. Pointing out these problems to be anti- 
cipated may enable couples to cope with them or even 
prevent their appearance. 

But, so far, it has been rather difficult to say whether 
these problems which the interviewer is able to predict 
will be disruptive or whether the couples will be able 
to solve them. This seems to depend in large part upon 
the adaptability of one or both members of the couple. 
The factor which we have not adequately identified, 
either in statistical or in clinical prediction, is the charac- 
teristic of adaptability, or a capacity for problem solving. 
We need a better definition and measurement of adapt- 
ability. 


Evaluating Marriage Prediction Tests 
By Cuirrorp R. ADAMS 


Pennsylvania State College 


IN 1938 Dr. Lewis M. Terman reported 
the results of his study of the marital happiness of 792 
couples. The following year, Burgess and Cottrell pub- 
lished the findings of their study of the happiness of 526 
marriages. From each of these studigs emerged a scale or 
test to predict the likelihood of happiness in marriage. 

At The Pennsylvania State College we began admin- 
istering tests in 1939 to single individuals and engaged 
couples. These tests included the Terman Prediction 
Scale of Marital Happiness (used by special permission of 
the author), the original form of the Adams-Lepley Per- 
sonal Audit, and later the Guilford-Martin Personnel In- 
ventory I. By following up these persons after marriage, it 
was hoped that certain of these items might prove pre- 
dictive of success or failure in marriage. 

One major problem was to determine a criterion of what 
constituted happiness or adjustment in marriage. As 
early as 1929, G. V. ‘Hamilton had used some 13 questions 
to appraise “marital satisfaction.” The Terman and 
Burgess-Cottrell items for measuring marital adjustment, 
with minor exceptions, agreed closely. By combining all 
three of these techniques and adding certain questions 
specifically dealing with sexual adjustment, it was felt 
that a reasonably good index of marital happiness would 


result. This method offered the further advantage of 
comparing an over-all marital happiness score with the 
Hamilton, Burgess-Cottrell, and Terman scores. It is 
these scores that have served as our criterion. 

How valid is such a score of marital happiness? Cer- 
tainly it would seem more objective than the happiness 
rating of a spouse. And it should prove more revealing 
than the actual break-up rate of marriages since this rate 
throws no light on the many unsatisfactory marriages held 
together by factors other than the personal happiness or 
unhappiness of the spouses. 

Too little research has been done on factors relating to 
marital success to state with any assurance just what 
qualities or traits should be included in any instrument 
purportedly predicting the outcome of marriage. Per- 
sonality, sexual attitudes, family background, education 
and experience, and other related factors are probably 
important. But certain factors, such as ability or inability 
to earn a living, alcoholism and other escapist habits or 
tendencies, juvenile delinquency, and in-law interference 
must also be considered. 

Whatever the predictive factors selected, direct meas- 
urement may be very difficult. To minimize deception, the 
test builder may construct indirect or subtle items. Yet 
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with all the knowledge and skill possible in test construc- 
tion, there may remain areas that cannot be adequately 
measured. Asa result, all counselors utilizing marital pre- 
diction tests also use the personal interview. The inter- 
view uncovers information that may not be obtained 
through tests. One example of such information is the atti- 
tude the wife will have toward her husband's job, whether 
she will like or dislike the work he will do, and whether 
she will recognize and praise his achievements and pro- 
motions. Some of the items in the Guilford-Martin 
Inventory seem to have bearing on these points. Certain 
occupations do not seem to be highly correlated with 
marital happiness. Among them are selling (especially 
when the husband is often away from home), sales en- 
gineers, musicians, writers, physicians, and laboratory and 
research workers whose duties require such long hours 
that there is little time for social activities or companion- 
ship with the spouse. These findings may be applicable 
only to those couples included in our research. 

From the interview may also come data bearing upon 
extremist behavior: gambling, excessive drinking, lack of 
dependability, even so small a thing as ignoring the sum- 
mons of the alarm clock. In one marriage this last charac- 
teristic affected not only the husband's vocational success 
but also the happiness of the marriage. Since half the 
quarrels in marriage relate to money or its management, 
the interview may give indications of how successfully a 
couple may handle or avoid financial problems. Some 
judgment may also be made about the health of the couple 
and the probability of expensive medical bills in the mar- 
riage. If either spouse is likely to be called upon to help 
support parents or other relatives, the marriage may be 
placed under serious economic strain. 

What happens during engagement is often predictive 
of marital success or failure. In the interview questions 
may be asked about the amount of conflict in respect to 
vital factors such as standards and ideals, sexual attitudes, 


. feligion, and relatives. How well the couple have become 


acquainted with each other's parents, how satisfactory 
this acquaintanceship has been, how freely and frankly 
the couple have confided in each other are questions to 
which the interview may provide partial answers. 

In short, the prediction of marital happiness is a very 
complex problem. If existing prediction tests are to cor- 
relate more than .5 with marital happiness, it is evident 
that many factors other than those presently employed 
must be considered. Some of these factors have now been 
identified and will undoubtedly be included in future pre- 
dictive batteries. Other factors may have to be estimated 
through the interview even though this technique is 
highly subjective and radically affected by the bias of the 
interviewer. 

Finally, the validity of prediction will be increased if 
prediction is made in terms of contingency. Prediction of 


life expectancy is improved by taking into account not 
only the present health of an individual but also the like- 
lihood that his health will continue in a given direction. 
Similarly, marriage prediction will become more valid by 
taking into account not only the present relationship that 
exists with prospective in-laws but also what may happen 
to that relationship in the future. For example, a more 
favorable prediction can be made if a married couple will 
not be called upon to support their parents than if they 
will have to assume that obligation at some future date. 
Other contingencies may include tenure and security of 
the husband's job, the possibility of the wife making a 
satisfying social adjustment in the community in which 
the couple will reside, the likelihood of a satisfactory and 
continuing sexual adjustment, presence or absence of 
children, and the health of the couple. 

On the basis of our preliminary work, it seems certain 
that consideration of these and other contingencies will 
sharpen prediction to the point where it will be highly 
useful in counseling with couples and individuals. 


Discussion 


The papers of Dr. Burgess, Dr. Terman, and Dr. Adams raise 
many interesting points, some of which I shall briefly discuss. 

Dr. Burgess, who is to be commended on his objectivity, gave in 
his paper a fair statement of both the values and the disadvantages of 
marriage prediction tests. The one point that is to be questioned in 
his presentation is that marriage prediction schedules of the inventory 
type are truly superior to interviews as diagnostic instruments. While 
it is true that published studies present evidence in accord with this 
viewpoint, it is questionable whether these studies employed as criteria 
interviews which are truly representative of an adequate marriage 
counseling process. Marriage counseling, when it is properly done, is 
not by any means to be equated with a single interview which has been 
designed to gather factual material. It consists, rather, of a series, and 
often a somewhat lengthy series, of intensive clinical contacts with the 
client (or clients); and it has by no means as yet been shown that this 
type of contact will provide a picture of prospective marital partners 
that is less predictive than that provided by their filling out a marriage 
prediction inventory. 

On the contrary, if the last twenty-five years of clinical psychological 
practice have demonstrated anything, they have clearly shown that 
paper and pencil personality inventories, when scored in the conven- 
tional manner recommended by the distributors of these instruments, 
are far inferior, as diagnostic instruments, to clinical interviews with 
various types of patients and clients. So ineffectual, in fact, have such 
personality inventories proved in practice that projective techniques 
of personality diagnosis—such as the Rorschach, Thematic Appercep- 
tion, and Draw a Person Tests—have very largely replaced them in the 
contemporary clinical psychologist’s diagnostic battery. 

While Dr. Terman’s and Dr. Adams" papers offer some data which 
show that marriage prediction inventories produce better than chance 
results when used to predict success in marriage, they fail to show that 
these inventories are of any practical value to marriage counselors. Since 
the present writer has elsewhere discussed at length the general short- 
comings of marriage prediction scales,! only a summary critique of 
their use in marriage counseling will now be presented. Briefly, the 
dangers inherent in their use by marital counselors are these. 

1 Albert Ellis, “The Value of Marriage Prediction Tests,” American Sociological 
Review, December 1948, pp. '710~718. 
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1. All existing marriage prediction inventories are constructed and 
standardized on a group, and not an individual basis. They show, at 
best, that a group of happily married individuals will obtain higher pre- 
diction scores on these tests than will a group of less happily married 
individuals. But they show comparatively little about any single in- 
dividual in either the happily or less happily married groups which 
their authors have so far studied. Marriage counselors, on the other 
hand, are specifically interested in individual clients, and not in general 
groups of subjects. For them to apply general group standards to spe- 
cific individuals or couples who may come for premarital counseling is a 
very dangerous, unscientific, and unethical procedure. 

a. While studies conducted by Drs. Burgess, Terman, and Adams 
have fairly consistently shown significantly high critical ratios between 
the mean score differences of groups of happily and less happily married 
couples who have taken marriage prediction inventories, they have at 


’ the same time shown disappointingly low coefficients of correlation be- 


tween scores on the prediction scales and the marital happiness or ad- 
justment scores of the individuals to whom these scales were given. 
At best, the obtained coefficients of correlation have been about .50; 
and, usually, when fairly good criteria groups were employed in the 
studies, they have been even lower than this. A correlation of .50, 
however, on a marriage prediction inventory means that there is only 
about 15 percent better than chance odds of a marriage counselor's 
being able accurately to predict the good or bad marriage adjustment of 
any individual who comes for a premarital counseling session. Obvi- 
ously, therefore, the use of such scales in practical marriage prediction 
is quite limited. 

3. Personality inventories, as recent experience in the armed forces 
has shown, are primarily valuable as screening devices, and not for 
individual performance prediction. Thus, if a thousand army recruits 
are given an inventory, and one hundred of them obtain highly “neu- 
rotic” or “maladjusted” scores, it may be reasonably inferred that a 
sizable proportion of these “neurotic” scorers may truly be emo- 
tionally disturbed individuals, and that these high scorers should be 
given special psychiatric examinations to determine which of them, as 
individuals, are disturbed. Similarly, if marriage prediction schedules 


_ are given to, say, large classes of college students, then it may be in- 


ferred that those few students who obtain very “‘poor™ scores on them 
may possibly be poorer marriage risks than those who obtain “good” 
scores; and the “poor” scorers may merit individual marriage counseling 
interviews to determine how many of them, actually, would seem to 
be poor marital risks. This method of using marriage prediction inven- 
tories for group screening purposes is a perfectly legitimate one, and 
may sometimes be used to advantage. But using the same schedules in- 
dividually with marriage counseling clients who have already come for 
a premarital interview can easily be a time-consuming, superfluous, and 
sometimes dangerously misleading procedure which goes far beyond the 
legitimate screening purposes for which such inventories are, by the 
very nature of their design and standardization, planned. 

4. Long clinical psychological experience has shown that individuals’ 
answers to personality inventory questions are not by any means to be 
taken at their face value. The ordinary inventory, including the mar- 
riage prediction inventory, may easily be answered falsely by the person 
who takes it; and experiment after experiment has shown that the aver- 
age subject, whether consciously to protect others’ opinions of him, or 
unconsciously to bolster his own estimation of himself, will frequently 
present an overfavorable picture of himself on personality schedules.* 
Consequently, many individuals who, in reality, should receive quite 
“Spoor” scores on such schedules actually receive quite “good” ones, 
and are not properly screened by the instrument. By the same token, 
some persons who receive “good™ scores should have, if they had been 
truly honest in their answers, received “poor” ones. These “false 


2 Albert Ellis, “The Validity of Personality Questionnaires,” Psychological Bulletin, 
September 1946, pp. 389-440. 


positives” and “false negatives’ scorers may be so frequent as to render 
the use of the prediction inventory virtually useless when it is em- 
ployed for individual prediction purposes. On the other hand, while 
a client may just as easily consciously or unconsciously lie to a marital 
counselor as he may falsify his marriage prediction inventory score it is 
precisely one of the main functions of a good marriage counselor to 
see through such self-idealization and rationalization, and to get to the 
bottom of it. By utilizing the cues inherent in the client's mannerisms, 
facial expressions, vocal characterizations, inconsistencies in his stories, 
overprotestations of nonculpability, and so on, the alert clinician can 
not only see behind the client's verbalizations, but also use them, in all 
their defensive manifestations, to understand his unvoiced problems and 
conflicts. Reliance by the counselor, however, on the type of mechanical 
reporting that is intrinsic to the client's use of marriage prediction in- 
ventories will often tend to induce this counselor to surrender his 
most precious clinical observation and judgment, and may easily tend to 
handicap rather than to aid his ability to help the client. 

It may be said in conclusion that while, at the present time, mar- 
riage prediction inventories have proven to be reliable and valid enough 
for the continuing of research projects with them,and while they may be 
legitimately employed for certain group screening purposes, they have 
not by any means as yet been shown to possess sufficient validity for 
their general use as reliable predictors of the marital adjustment of in- 
dividual prospective spouses. Eventually, they may be improved so 
that they are suitable for individual marital prediction; but a great deal 
more experimental work with them will have to be—and, no doubt, 
should be—done before this point is reached. At the moment, they 
appear to have relatively little value for purposes of practical marriage 
counseling, and over-reliance upon them, or upon any other conven- 
tional-type personality inventory, by marriage counselors would seem 
to be unscientific and potentially harmful. 

Abert Exuis 
Menlo Park, N. J. , 


Our chairman, Dr. Abraham Stone, introduced our discussion of pre- 
diction tests this afternoon by asking about their present status for 
clinical use and their eventual potentialities. Dr. Ellis has made it quite 
clear that, while our present prediction tests are useful for research 
purposes, they are not, in their present state of development, to Le 
relied upon in dealing with the individual couple. While we agree with 
Dr. Ellis regarding the results obtained with the present published 
predictive materials, nevertheless, the preliminary results of our own 
as yet unpublished research in this area indicate so strongly that we may 
in the near future have measures of improved validity that I would 
like to speak briefly about our findings. 

Professors Burgess and Cottrell devoted a chapter of their book, 
Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage, to examining extensive case 
study data from five couples who had responded to their question- 
naires. In the conclusion to this chapter, they state their conviction 
that the prediction of success would have been considerably improved 
had they had some adequate measure of personality characteristics. 
Today, in their presentations, Professor Burgess and others have 
stressed the importance of good adaptability for marital success. And 
by good adaptability they mean, at least in part, the individual's flexi- 
bility in making adjustments in his marriage and his willingness and 
ability to understand and accommodate to another person's wishes and 
needs, often at the expense of his own personal desires. Until recently, 
this vital component in the prediction of marital success had not been 
adequately measured. 

Our own research, which is still in progress at the Marriage Consul- 
tation Centre of the Community Church in New York, indicates that 
we can obtain, through the use of the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory, a more adequate and accurate personality descrip- 
tion than has been obtained in previous prediction studies and, at the 
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same time, obtain clear indications of an individual's attitude toward 
his spouse or fiance(e). And, most importantly, the psychopathic devi- 
ate scale of the Minnesota has proven, as it has in the work of other 
investigators, to have high validity. This scale measures the degree to 
which an individual resembles people who receive the psychiatric 
classification “psychopathic personality, asocial and immoral.” De- 
scriptions of such individuals stress that they are deficient or lacking in 
such feelings as shame and tenderness, lack responsiveness to the social 
demands of honesty, truthfulness, or decency, and are self-centered and 
show little consideration for others. They usually possess these charac- 
teristics in fairly unmodifiable form. In short, these individuals lack 
adaptability. Our preliminary results with some two hundred married 
couples indicate that the correlation of marital happiness with the 
single trait “psychopathy,” combined with the attitude of each partner 
toward the other on this trait, is higher than correlations obtained in 
previous prediction studies. This correlation is above .60 in the two 
groups studied. We would like to see other investigators using these 
very promising tests and procedures. 

It is of interest to note that we have found that attitudes sometimes 
prove more significant predictors than personality traits. For example, 
there came to us recently at the Marriage Consultation Centre a 
couple who, as measured by the Terman or Burgess-Cottrell marital 
happiness scales, were very happily married. On the Minnesota, this 
couple received personality trait scores well within the normal range, 
with the exception of the man's psychopathic score which was elevated 
significantly. Our experience has been that an individual with such 
strong psychopathic characteristics is usually unhappy in the bonds 
of matrimony (and often his spouse even more so!). This couple, how- 
ever, confirmed in their clinical interviews the happiness scores which 
they gave on the marital test. They had come to the clinic not because 
of marital unhappiness but because the man, despite his considerable 
ability, had been unable to hold a position for any length of time. We 
learned that, in his relations with his associates, he was constantly 
self-centered and inconsiderate. But, because of his wife's attitude to- 
ward the marriage, this inconsiderateness had not affected the marital 
happiness of either spouse. Her attitude, in effect, proved to be, “I am 
happy to do what my husband wants. I accept my husband's de- 
sires and wishes as preeminent in our marriage. He is the more in- 
telligent, he is the leader, the decisions are his. What he wishes, I 
shall agree to gladly.” Her favorable evaluation of him had shown up 
clearly on our attitude test. In their marriage, ber attitude of acceptance 
served to compensate for his unfavorable characteristics. 

“What of the eventual potentialities of predictive tests?" Our re- 
search indicates that it is possible, with recently developed tests, to 
measure personality traits and attitudes which are more significantly 
related to marital happiness than any previous measures used in pre- 
dictive studies in this field. Longitudinal research with these instru- 
ments should, in the not too distant future, yield us significant pre- 
dictive measures which may be utilizable, not only for research 
purposes, but for the premarital guidance of the individual couple. 

Ricuarp A. D. Srewart 
Teachers College 


Columbia University 


I am in agreement with most of the points brought out by the two 
previous discussants. 

One of Dr. Ellis’ comments, however, leads me to believe that he 
has followed a misrepresentation of Dr. Burgess in confusing prediction 
with diagnosis. Although it is perhaps desirable from a statistical 
standpoint for marriage counselors to be aware of their capabilities as 
prognosticators, prediction is not a central part of the counseling pro- 
cedure. Diagnosis, not prediction, followed by therapy is the essence 
of the counseling technique. To be able to predict success or failure of 


a marriage is quite a different skill from being able to gain insight into 
(that is, to diagnose) the marital or premarital problems of a client and 
to help him to deal more adequately with these problems. 

Marriage counselors, in my opinion, should be wary of the lures of 
scientific predictive devices. In the actual counseling situation, we func- 
tion as artists rather than scientists. We are not trying to help people 
to understand research in process or to use them as research subjects. 
We are trying to help people to deal with their problems. It seems 
to me that a common error in the marriage counseling field at present 
is the assumption that a competent scientific investigator is a com- 
petent counselor. 

The Terman paper and the Adams paper can be justifiably viewed, 
it seems to me, on the basis that they offer us stimulating possibilities 
for future research. As Dr. Ellis pointed out, from a research stand- 
point the outlook is very promising. But from a counseling standpoint 
prediction is of doubtful present value. 

I should like to discuss several of the points Dr. Burgess has listed as 
advantages of prediction schedules in the counseling situation. The 
chief one was what he felt to be the educational value of the predic- 
tion schedule in counseling. It seems to me that it is only with those 
who come for general information about marriage that we have any 
real use for the prediction schedule. For these clients the administra- 
tion of a prediction schedule may have educational value. 

Those clients who come with specific problems may be considered 
under Dr. Burgess’ point about the screening value of prediction 
schedules. Only those who have very high or very low scores can be 
screened. Of those who fall in the middle category, as the great ma- 
jority do, about all we can say after they have taken the marriage pre- 
diction scale is what we would have said before—“‘Now let's get down 
to the business of counseling.” 

This leads to Dr. Burgess’ second point, the matter of saving time 
by using the prediction schedule. I feel that, instead, it actually wastes 
time in the majority of premarital and marital counseling situations 
where the clients come with problems in relation to which they wish 
the counselor to give them some directive or nondirective help. 

The uncovering of facts by the use of the prediction schedule, which 
Dr. Burgess listed as its third advantage in the counseling situation, 
may occur. But many of the facts uncovered in this way which would 
not appear in the normal course of counseling are irrelevant, I think, 
for the individual client, and we still have then the problem of finding 
out what is relevant for his specific situation. This we do through 
interviewing. 

The fourth point made by Dr. Burgess as an advantage was that the 
use of the prediction schedule offsets the bias of the interviewer. 
This, I think, is a misstatement of the situation. If we introduce the 
results of nonvalidated (from the standpoint of real external criteria) 
studies into our counseling diagnosis, we are substituting one sct of 
biases for another. We are using a prediction schedule in such a way 
as to impress ourselves and our clients that what is purportedly meas- 
ured by this schedule is actually being measured. By using such a sched- 
ule as the point of departure for counseling diagnosis and therapy, we 
may prejudice ourselves more rigidly than without such an alleged 
scientific aid. We may feel we no longer need be alert to our biases be- 
cause we now are being “scientific.” 

We would be better off as counselors, in my opinion, if we avoided 
giving marriage prediction schedules to our clients. We need to keep 
our roles as counselors and as researchers sharply separated. As coun- 
selors we still need to function as diagnostic and therapeutic “artists” 
in trying to help our clients to deal more adequately with their pre- 
marital and marital adjustments. This is the primary job that we face 
with our clients regardless of their statistical predictive propensities. 

Rosert A. Harper 
Ohio State University 
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Survey of a Research Project in Marriage Counseling 


By Emity H. Mupp 
Marriage Council of Philadelphia 
MaAtcotm G. Preston 


University of Pennsylvania 


AT THE Marriage Council of Phila- 
delphia, a private casework agency, we want, first, to 
learn what we can about the relationships between marital 


_ experience and personal adjustment. Second, we want to 


find grounds for evaluating the success of counseling 
methods now in use at this and other counseling agencies 
in order to provide a sound basis for improving them. 
The reaching of such objectives implies the accumulation 
of large masses of data from the personal histories of in- 
dividuals with all kinds of marital experience, the develop- 
ment of adequate methods for analyzing these data, as well 
as methods for assessing the confidence with which they 
and the analysis based on them can be accepted. 

These objectives are in accord with interests and needs 
expressed in recent articles in social work publications, 
emphasizing problems of research in this field.!:?*4 In- 
herent in such research are problems related to financing, 
finding personnel trained in both a particular social work 
skill and in research method, working out means of co- 
operating in team research with persons of other profes- 
sional disciplines, findings ways of bringing research into 
the actual doing of social work. Serious technical problems 
must be met, such as how to obtain uniform data from dis- 
cursive material and how to apply research methods which 
meet scientific standards (of reliability and validity). 

In this paper we shall present a summary survey of the 
steps by which we have begun to approach the objec- 
tives of the research undertaken, in the sequence in which 
they occurred. 

The “Population” of the Study. The collection of 
“masses of data” in an agency such as Marriage Council 
involves the accumulation of case records describing 
counseling interviews with clients as well as letters and 
other materials presented by the clients themselves or con- 
cerning the client’s history. The very fact that clients 
are providing the material for study means that they must 
come to the agency voluntarily. Clients cannot be solic- 
ited for research. For this reason, the enlargement of the 
group we are studying and the collection of data can 
proceed only at the pace of natural client intake. 

Furthermore, the population of the study consists of 
people desiring some sort of help in connection with mar- 

This research was carried out under funds received from the United States Public 
Health Service—1947-1949. 
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riage adjustment and who have come to Marriage Council 
for this purpose. The research team recognizes that this 
population must be distinguished from the total popula- 
tion of persons who are in some relationship to marriage 
and from the population of persons who need help with a 
problem in connection with marriage, but do not seek it. 
At this point I want only to say that much effort has been 
spent in defining and delimiting the population we are 
studying. 

Collection of Data. In order to obtain systematic mate- 
rial from clients, ““schedules” were developed when the 
research started in 1943,* and have been revised by the 
present research team (a psychologist, a psychiatrist, a 
social worker and the director of the agency). These 
schedules are presented to clients as part of the counseling 
process and serve as a supplement to the case record.* 
They cover such information as sex, age, birthplace, etc. 
and facts about relationship with family and upbringing. 
They inquire into details about the engagement period 
such as length of courtship, areas of disagreement, future 
plans, sex knowledge, family attitudes, etc., and details 
about marriage adjustment such as sharing of household 
responsibilities, confiding, sources of disagreement, es- 
timates of personality, and sexual adjustment in marriage 
with special emphasis on attitudes.t We are interested 
particularly in what these data show about the relation- 
ship between the partners. 

Every client, unless unduly upset, routinely checks the 
schedules covering background information, and engage- 
ment or marriage adjustment, whichever is applicable, in 
the waiting room before the first interview. The sex 
schedule is handled only by the counselor and is filled out 
during an interview with a client in the course of discus- 
sion of sex adjustment. Engaged clients indicate whether 
they will be willing to fill out schedules after marriage, and 
if so, they are written to, three to six months after their 
marriage date, and invited to check the marriage adjust- 
ment schedule and to come to the office to discuss the sex 
schedule. 


* Research between 1943-1945 was done under funds rece’ved from Johnson and 
Johnson Research Foundation; in 1946 under funds received from the University of 
Pennsylvania School of Medicine. 

t These schedules have been copyrighted by permission of the United States Public 
Health Service and are now available at Marriage Council of Philadelphia, 1422 Chestnut 
Street, Ptiladelphia 3, to professional persons for use in their work. 
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Development of Methods for Coding Contents of Case 
Records. The schedules are in such form that data from 
them can immediately be transferred to punch cards and 
analyzed statistically. Case records, on the other hand, 
present a much more complex problem for quantitative 
analysis. Marriage Council case records are the customary 
discursive accounts which counselors dictate after inter- 
views with clients. These records are believed to be at 
least as detailed, accurate, and uniform as the average dis- 
cursive records maintained in most social agencies or 
psychiatric out-patient clinics. We are unaware of any 
existing work on the validity of such materials, particu- 
larly as they relate to content which is related by the pa- 
tient or client, and we are quite aware of the implications 
of this fact in our own research as well as in the case of 
other investigations which have relied on case records as 
primary data. I might also say that we are not alone in 
these views; similar views have been expressed by Hunt, 
Dollard and Mowrer who have been working independ- 
ently on the same problem. 

Difficulties arise in making systematic analyses of social 
agency case records or psychiatric records; often they are 
not kept in a uniform manner, are incomplete in content, 
or are incapable of yielding particular types of information 
irrespective of their uniformity or completeness, as judged 
by conventional accepted standards. They are apt to 
have been prepared by therapists or counselors with dif- 
ferent points of view and different training backgrounds. 

The four members of the research team at Marriage 
Council decided, asa first step in working out a systematic 
method for case analysis, that the most important informa- 
tion to be sought in case records concerned (1) the types 
of problems being dealt with at Marriage Council, (2) the 
nature of the counseling process in terms of the role of 
the counselor and the behavior and attitudes of the 
clients as these bear upon their marriage and their use of 
counseling in terms of the marriage relationship and per- 
.. sonal adjustment and the results of counseling. 

On the basis of their previous knowledge of counseling 
and work reported by Kubie,® Hollis,” Rogers,* Synder,® 
and others, after reviewing a small series of case records, 
the research team evolved a schedule containing about 
eighty items which were felt to cover the essential ele- 
ments of information. The schedule was so set up that in 
reviewing a case record it was necessary merely to check 
the appropriate alternative to each question, and the 
response could then readily be transposed onto punch 
cards suitable for the ultimate analysis of a larger num- 
ber of agency records. 

The reliability of this schedule was tested by having 
five reviewers each analyze a group of twenty-five case 
records, selected as being typical of cases seen in the 
agency. Reviewers consisted of members of the research 
team and an experienced case worker not connected with 


the agency or familiar with its work, who had not partici- 
pated in the formulation of the schedule. The consistency 
of the results, as measured by the percentage of agreement 
among the findings of the five reviewers, could be taken as 
a measure of the reliability of the reports. Because there 
are natural biases which accompany specific types of pro- 
fessional training, it was felt that unanimity of opinion 
among these five reviewers could also be taken to some 
extent as evidence of the validity of the judgments. 

Results of Pilot Studies. The above study showed that 
the schedule was capable of being used equally well by 
people of professional training whether they were present 
during indoctrination or not. It was also evident that the 
social workers agreed among themselves as much but no 
more than the other two team members agreed with them 
or with each other.!° One of the most challenging aspects 
of this particular project was the necessity for each mem- 
ber of the research team to learn to understand and 
work with the point of view, terminology and attitudes of 
the other team members of differing professional back- 
ground and experience. 

On the basis of this first pilot study, a modified schedule 
for case analysis was developed preserving the items with 
greatest reliability. (I.e. highest percentage of agreement 
among the reviewers.) It was felt that low agreement was 
probably associated with the complexity of the situations 
described in the records and that some method had to be 
found to cope with this. As a result, the new schedule 
has been tested by having another group of thirty cases 
read by two teams of reviewers, each reviewer ana- 
lyzing each case independently and then conferring to 
produce jointly one analysis acceptable to both. On the 
theory that such a procedure provides continuous check- 
ing of the judgments, it is expected that the agreement 
between team reports should be materially greater than 
the agreement between individuals. The sixty team 
analyses of these thirty cases have now been treated 
statistically, and a few items found to be unreliable are 
being eliminated. In general, agreement between teams 
was sufhciently great to allow use of the schedule, almost 
in its original form, for analysis of further cases, with full 
confidence in the reliability of the data. In particular it 
has been found that it is possible to evaluate the degree 
of movement evident in the case record with high re- 
liability, as well as many other matters of great intrinsic 
importance such as the extent of apparent hostility evi- 
dent in the records, the number of problems presented, 
the complexity of the case, etc. 

The evaluation of movement is based on the following 
criteria set up by Dr. J. McVicker Hunt": (a) changes in 
adaptability or efficiency of the client, (b) changes in dis- 
abling habits and conditions of the client, (c) changes in 
attitude or understanding as evidenced from the client's 
verbalizations, (d) changes in the client's environmental 
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situation. The above have been amplified by criteria based 
on the particular types of situations brought to Marriage 
Council. 

Counseling as Seen from Case Records. Sample studies 
made of data from the thirty case analyses recently com- 
pleted have yielded a variety of insights. We select a few 
results to illustrate the capabilities of the material: 1. The 
data are in clear support of the conclusion that most mar- 
ried clients bring problems to counseling, not a problem, 
since typically the situations reveal more than one focus 
and the existence of many separate problems. This is no- 
ticeably less true for premarital clients. 2. Cases focused 
on sex adjustment show relatively few problems in other 

areas. Cases focused on marital adjustment (excluding 
sex) usually reveal a sex problem. 3. Marriage counseling 
is accompanied by decreased apparent hostility. Of the 
thirty randomly selected case records, all but four show a 
decrease in the index of apparent hostility in the last half 
as compared with the first half of the counseling record. 
The counseling, however, does not appear to destroy 
the pattern of the apparent hostility during the period of 
counseling; since the coefficient of correlation between 
hostility indices from the first and second halves of the 
history is approximately of the order of ++.80, i.e. those 
who show hostility in the first half of the interviews are 
more apt than not to show hostility, although of lesser 
degree, during the second half of the interviews. 4. 
Amount of movement as a result ef counseling appears 
to be uncorrelated with the amount of hostility evident 
in the record, but is positively correlated with decrease 
of hostility in the last half of the record. The correlation is 
particularly evident if attention is paid to those cases 
whose focus is in marital adjustment, and the hostility 
index is computed on evidence of apparent hostility 
directed towards the partner. ; 

These statements are only suggestive of the kinds of 
facts we hope to discover through the research. Eventu- 
ally the study of material on the schedules will be corre- 
lated with analyses of case records so that we can observe 
relationships between many aspects of personal back- 
ground and marital problems, and the nature and results 
of counseling. 

Effects on Counseling of Obtaining Research Material. 
The first paper from our work concerns a question which 
is of interest to any person doing clinical work, namely, 
what effect the obtaining of research material from clients 
may have on the counseling process.’ This group con- 
sists of cases where both partners had direct contact with 
the agency. Separate analysis is being made of each part- 
ner’s record and eventually of the two records jointly. So 
far only women’s records have been analyzed. Careful 
study of this procedure through questioning counselors and 
examining cases (there has been no direct questioning of 
clients about their attitudes) showed: (1) Although most 


counselors new to Marriage Council are uncomfortable 
about using the schedules at first, they soon feel at ease 
and are able to use them frequently and constructively, 
(2) Schedules have been presented to clients increasingly. 
routinely, and for the most part clients have accepted and 
cooperated in checking them without comment; in the 
occasional instance where the client objects it is often 
associated with other negative reactions to counseling. 
(3) On the examination of their cases counselors feel that 
the schedules have mainly positive uses in counseling, 
contributing to more economic and effective use of inter- 
view time, helping client and counselor to see the focus of 
the problem and gain perspective, helping client or coun- 
selor to raise questions for discussion, and affecting 
client's attitudes constructively. 

Personality Estimates as Affected by Marital Adjust- 
ment. Another paper, nearly completed, focuses on 
analyses of personality estimates from the schedules. In 
these estimates clients rate their own and their spouses’ 
personalities. One of these groups of clients consists of 
some 150 individuals who have come to the agency with 
marital problems, many of them involving serious conflict 
to the point that separation or divorce is being considered. 
The other consists of a set of some seventy-five clients who 
have been counseled premaritally and again contacted 
about six months after marriage and who, for the most 
part, show no signs of the problems or symptoms found 
in the other group. We are willing to suppose that this 
second group consists of “happily” married clients. Care- 
ful study of a wide variety of personality traits in both 
groups indicates that the clients who present problems, 
the “unhappy” group, habitually see themselves as 
different from their spouses, while the clients who do not 
present problems, the “happy” group, habitually see 
themselves as similar to their spouses. This is not due 
to any tendency for happily married people to report 
themselves or their spouses as possessing attractive traits 
in any unusual degree, nor for unhappily married people to 
report themselves or their spouses as possessing unat- 
tractive traits in any unusual degree. Analysis of our 
data also shows that it is not due to the difference in 
length of marriage in the two groups. So far as we can see 
it appears to be a phenomenon which is intimately related 
to the satisfaction or dissatisfaction of the marriage. 

What does such a fact mean? Only a tentative hy- 
pothesis can be suggested now. Marital difficulty is 
probably accompanied by a disappearance in sharing, a 
disappearance of common goals and the emergence of goals 
which are personal to either of the partners. It is prob- 
ably accompanied by each of the partners developing 
personal standards which differ depending upon whether 
they are applied to the self or to the partner. Results sug- 
gest that happily married people tend to use the same 
standards in reporting their own and their spouse's per- 
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sonalities, while unhappily married people tend to use 
different standards in making these reports. This may be 
one of many indications of a breaking down of a joint out- 
look on life which accompanies marital disharmony. 

In conclusion we should note what some of you have 
no doubt recognized. Our research program shares objec- 
tives in part with other existing programs. In some degree 
our work is related to the studies of Burgess'? and of 
Kinsey'* and we are glad to acknowledge our indebted- 
ness for help received in Philadelphia, in Chicago, and in 
Bloomington. We could mention many others to whom 
we are indebted either for direct assistance or for that in- 
valuable, although indirect, help which comes from the 
publication of the results of research. It is true that 
knowledge of human relationships has lagged, but it is 
hopeful that the work of increasing that knowledge is 
steadily gaining momentum. 
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Discussion 


The research team of Mudd, Preston, Froscher and Peltz have se- 
lected a provocative problem for study and have designed their tools 
with care. As an exploratory study of an unknown population, 
namely, those who seek help on marriage problems, the project promises 
to be as productive of hypotheses for future studies as of actual find- 


At this stage, the focus appears to be almost exclusively upon 
the relationships of counselor and client. Results of counseling are 
measured by changes in the client's attitudes and mental hygiene and 
by improvements in the client-worker relationship. In the next leg 
of the project we might ask that the researchers enlarge the circle to 
include the other member of the marriage pair, the client's spouse, 
and other significant participants in the family drama. They appear only 
dimly at the periphery of the present study. Marriage counseling dif- 
fers qualitatively from personal counseling in the focus on the marriage 
and family team, their role patterns and role conflicts. Both the 
mental hygiene of the client and the morale of the marriage pair demand 
the attention of the research worker evaluating the results of marriage 


counseling. 


Research Professor in Marriage and the Family 
Dept. of Sociology, University of North Carolina 


Reusen Hitt 


Dr. Hill and I agreed that he was to comment on the methodology 
of Dr. Mudd’s study and I on matters of broader philosophy. 

It is of both professional and social significance when any practicing 
profession turns the spotlight of research analysis on its own profes- 
sional practice. Too long have marriage counselors been lulled by 
4 priori rationalizations about the “good” they did, or consoled by 
bromides to the effect that practitioners in other professions made a lot 
of mistakes too. One of the most laudatory things I see about Dr. 
Mudd’s and her associates’ study is that they mean business in the 
matter of careful scientific scrutiny of the counseling process. 

Equally commendable is the interdisciplinary nature of this research. 
No lone wolf can do such a job well. Multiplying both the number « 
persons and the fields of training out of which they have emerp.<. 
assures us of a more competent, eclectic and dependable evaluation. 

The present paper indicates a direct down-to-earth manner in which 
we may expect the findings of the study to be reported. Competent 
research is not lacking in our time, but intelligible publication of re- 
search is. The marriage counseling profession, and others related to it, 
can look hopefully toward this study. 

Joun F. Cuser 
Dept. Sociology 
Ohio State University 





A provisional estimate of the number of mar- 
riages in the United States during 1949 is 1,585,440 
or 10.7 per 1,000 estimated total mid-year popula- 
tion. The total estimated divorces for 1949 is 
386,000 or a rate of 2.6 per 1,000 population. This 
represents a decline of marriages and divorces from 


the 1948 figures. 
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News and Notes 


By Evetyn Mitus DuvALL, CONSULTANT 
National Council on Family Relations 


National, Regional and State 
Councils 


National Council on Family Relations —Members of 
the Board of Directors elected by mail vote, February 1950 
are: Roy E. Dickerson, Joseph K. Folsom, Robert G. Fos- 
ter, David Fulcomer, Gladys Groves, Marion B. Smith, 
Abraham Stone, M.D., David Treat, and Mattie Lloyd 

‘Wooten. Each of these serve a three year term on the 
Board of Directors. 

The 1950 Annual Conference of the National Council 
on Family Relations will be held at the University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado, September 5-7, 1950, just 
preceding the meetings of the American Sociological Soci- 
ety in Denver. The theme of the program, which appears 
in preliminary form elsewhere in this issue is The Family 
Looks at the Expert. The setting and the plans are con- 
ducive to families participating as such, since the new 
dormitories of the University of Denver have been placed 
exclusively at our disposal for the period. 

Cyril Bibby of England will be our guest at the Denver 
Conference. Author of the standard work, Sex Educa- 
tion, as well as many other writings in the fields of our 
common interests, Cyril Bibby’s visit to the states is 
eagerly anticipated. Requests for his appearance during 
the period of his stay in the states, September through 
December 1950, may be addressed to Dr. David Mace, 
Drew University, Madison, New Jersey, chairman, Com- 
mittee on International Liaison, National Council on 
Family Relations. 

The National Committee on Education for Marriage 
and Family Life in the Colleges will hold three sessions 
at the Denver meetings along the following lines: First 
Session—‘The Reiationship of Course Content and 
Teaching” with Marion B. Smith of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, chairman; Second Session—‘Counseling a Func- 
tion of Family Life Education” with Beatrice Marion of 
Pre-Marriage and Marriage Counseling Service, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, chairman; Third Session—‘ Evaluation 
and Research in Family Life Education” with Dorothy 
Dyer, University of Minnesota, chairman. Summaries of 
survey findings will be reported at the meetings. Further 
inquiries and suggestions for the program of this Com- 
mittee will be welcomed by the chairman, Mrs. Dorothy 
Dyer, chairman, Family Life Program, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. A brief summary 
of the study reported at the last meetings of this Commit- 
tee, “Family Life Education at Selected Teachers Col- 
leges,” has been prepared by Professor Lester Hewitt, 








1950 Annual Conference 
Preliminary Program 


September 5, 6, 7, 1950, University of Denver, Denver, Colo- 
rado 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON FAMILY RELATIONS 
1126 East s9th Street, Chicago 37, Ill. 
Theme: The Family Looks at the Expert 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5 


9:00 A.M.—Registration, University of Denver, Denver, Colo- 
rado 
9:45 A.M.—Opening General Session 
Invocation—Paul Roberts, Dean, St. John's Episcopal Ca- 
thedral, Denver 
Welcome— 
Eugene Link, President, Rocky Mountain Conference on 
Family Relations 
Walter W. Johnson, Governor of Colorado 
Quigg Newton, Mayor of Denver 
Ernest R. Osborne, President, National Council on Family 
Relations 
Roll Call of State and Regional Representatives 
11:00 A.M.—Meetings of five National Committees 
12:00 Noon—Luncheon 
1:30-3:30 P.M.—Meetings of six National Committees 
3230-§:30 P.M.—Films 
5:30-6:30 P.M.—Social Session, Meet the Family 
6:30 P.mM.—Dinner with the Families, University of Denver Cafe- 
teria 
8:00 P.M.—Evening Session, Keynote of Conference 
Ruth Underhill 
James H. S. Bousard (invited) 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6 


9!00-10:00 A.M.—Meetings of Five National Committees 
10:00 A.M.—4:00 P.M.—Picnic in Mountains with Families 
Discussion by Families—The Family Looks at the Social 
Worker, the Court, the School 
6:00~7:00 P.M.—Dinner (unplanned) 
7:00-8:00 P.M.—Meetings of six National Committees 
8:00 p.M.—National Committee Open House 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 7 


9!00-10:00 A.M.—Meetings of five National Committees 
10:00-11:00 A.M.—Meetings of six National Committees 
11!00-12:00 A.M.—The Family Looks at the Expert 
Discussion by Families of the Doctor, the Community 
Planner, Religion, Education 
12:00 Noon—Luncheon 
(May continue discussion) 
1:30-3:30 P.M.—Business and Summary 
3:30 P.M.—Films 
7:00 P.M.—Joint Dinner Session with American Sociological 
Society 
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Ball State Teachers’ College, Muncie, Indiana. 

The National Committee on Education for Marriage 
and Family Living in the Community is planning for three 
meetings in the following areas: “Community Organiza- 
tion for Family Life Education,” “Methods that Work in 
Family Life Education,” and “Lay Leadership in Family 
Life Education.” This last session will be jointly held 
with the National Committee on Teacher Preparation. 
Inquiries regarding the program of this Committee will 
be welcomed by Professor William M. Smith, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, Pennsylvania. 

The National Committee on Education for Marriage 
and Family Living in the Schools, chaired by Esther 
Handwerk, has made plans for the following three ses- 
sions. 1) “Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth, 
Its Purposes, Plan and Scope” will be discussed by Dr. 
R. Roy Hinderman (invited) assistant superintendent of 
Denver Public Schools and Cochairman of Colorado Life 
Adjustment Commission, to be followed by a symposium 
of classroom teachers from various subject areas on “Life 
Adjustment Education through Education for Home and 
Family Living.” This last will be a joint meeting with the 
National Committee on Teacher Preparation. 2) “The 
Development of Personality within the Family” will be 
discussed by Dr. Lewis Barbato of the University of Den- 
ver, after which Dr. Lester A. Kirkendall of Oregon State 
College will give a talk on “Looking Forward in Family 
Life Education.” 3) Dr. Robert J. Havighurst of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago will speak on “Social Class Differences 
in Family Living and Their Implications for Family Life 
Education at the Secondary Level” to be followed by Dr. 
Ralph Eckert, Consultant in Parent Education, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education and Southwest 
Regional Director of Parent Education, National Parent 
Teacher Association, talking on the following subjects: 
“The National Parent Education Program of the National 
Parent Teacher Association”; ““A Review of Family Life 

Education in California.” 

~The National Committee on Marriage and Family 
Counseling have made final plans for a symposium on 
“Principles, Practices and Techniques in Marriage 
Counseling” under the chairmanship of Mrs. Gladys 
Groves. Different approaches will be demonstrated. 
Among those taking part will be Florence Hollis, Lena 
Levine, Eugene Link, Henry Grant, Abraham Stone, 
Walter Stokes, and John F. Cuber, chairman of the Com- 
mittee. Plans for two more sessions are indefinite and will 
be announced in the August issue. 

The National Committee on Marriage and Family Re- 
search, chaired by Paul Landis, Washington State Col- 
lege, Pullman, Washington, has tentative program plans 
for sessions including the following contributions: Law- 
rence Bee, “Special Psychological Factors Associated with 
Student Attitude toward a Courtship Marriage Course”; 


Charles Bowerman, “A Study of Adjustments in Specific 
Aspects of the Marital Relationship”; Dave Eitzen, “The 
Use of Recording Devices in Counseling and Research”; 
and Joseph Greenberg, “Elements of the American 
Wedding Ceremony: An Historieal and Cross-Cultural 
Analysis of Their Form, Function, and Meaning.” 

W. Clark Ellzey, Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri, chairman of the Sub-Committee on Films and 
Visual Aids of the National Committee on Mass Media 
is developing a program of films and visual aid evaluation 
for the forthcoming Denver Conference. He will appre- 
ciate receiving suggestions for this program. 

The National Committee on Teacher Preparation is 
planning a joint meeting with the National Committee on 
Education for Marriage and Family Living in the Schools 
on “Life Adjustment Education for Youth”; a joint meet- 
ing with the National Committee on Education for Mar- 
riage and Family Living in the Community on two ques- 
tions: ““What Constitutes Basic Training for Family Life 
Education?” and ‘What Facilities Are There for Basic 
and Advanced Training in the Field?” and a third session 
on “Evaluation of Trends in Teacher Preparation for 
Family Life Education with Recommendations for the 
Future,” with Benjamin F. Timmons invited to continue 
his leadership in this area. 

All National Committees will have three sessions each 
with time individually scheduled for Annual Business 
Sessions during the Denver meetings. 


Southern Council on Family Relations—Members from 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee and Texas convened at 
Sophie Newcomb College in New Orleans, March 17 and 
18, 1950 for the Annual Meetings of the Southern Coun- 
cil on Family Relations following the program printed in 
the Winter 1950 issue of Marriage and Family Living. 

Officers elected complete the slate of those holding over 
as follows: George A. Douglas, president; Florence Lang- 
ford, 1st vice-president; Reuben Hill, 2nd vice-president; 
Virgil Long, 3rd vice-president; Elizabeth Carmichael, 
secretary; and Alice Sowers, treasurer. Delegates from 
each of the constituent states were named as members of 
the Executive Committee. The next Annual Meeting 
will be held at Alexandria-Pineville, Louisiana, March 16 
and 17, 1951, with Professor Willie Margaret Johnson, 
Louisiana College, general local chairman. 


California (Southern) Council on Family Relations.— 
Held institutes in cooperation with U.C.L.A., Extension 
Division, School. of Social Work, and School of Law, on 
April 13 and 14 with Judge Alexander of Toledo, Ohio as 
guest leader. A special program with Mrs. Sidonie M. 
Gruenberg, former director, Child Study Association of 
America, was held on April 19, 1950. Evelyn Millis 
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Adolf Meyer, 1866-1950 


Adolf Meyer, charter member of the National Council on 
Family Relations and its second president, 1939-40, died March 
17, 1950. 

As dean of American psychiatrists, he welcomed the collab- 
oration of all the disciplines in the study of human behavior, in- 
cluding biology, psychiatry, psychology and sociology. The 
range of his interests and his scientific eminence are indicated by 
the national and international organizations of which he was 
president: American Psychopathological Association, 1912; 
American Neurological Association, 1922; American Psychiat- 
ric Association, 1927; National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
and International Committee for Mental Hygiene, 1937. Since 
1910 and until his retirement he was professor of psychiatry at 
Johns Hopkins University and director of the Henry Phipps 
Psychiatric Clinic at Johns Hopkins University. 

He was deeply interested in the study of the family, both in 
its role in personality development and in its significance as the 
basic social unit of society. As president of the National 
Council on Family Relations, he made an invaluable contribu- 
tion in his wise counsel upon the scope and objectives of our 
interdisciplinary and interprofessional organization. 

Ernest W. Burcess 











Duvall, consultant, National Council on Family Relations 
was guest of honor and resource leader for the meeting, 
Saturday, May 20, 1950. 


Indiana Council on Family Relations.—Plans its 1950 
Annual Meetings June 15, 16, at Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana, with Lester Hewitt, local chair- 
man. Its theme will be Parenthood Education Today. 
Two panel discussions are planned, ““Operation Problems 
of Parent Education” and “Objectives of Family Life 
Education.” Wilmer Towle of South Bend is president. 


Iowa Council on Family Relations,—Held its Annual 
Meeting at Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa, March 31, 
1950 on the theme: “Building a Responsible Community 
to Strengthen Family Life Education."» Among those who 
participated were: C. H. Becker, president of Wartburg 
College, Professors John Burma and W. Marshon De- 
Poister, Grinnell College, David Fulcomer of Iowa State 
College, Leonard Murray of the State Depart~ent of 
Health, and Evelyn Millis Duvall, consultant, ational 
Council on Family Relations. 

Officers for the coming year are: president, H. Lee 
Jacobs, Fort Dodge; 1st vice-president, Mrs. H. C. 
Breckenridge, Charles City; 2nd vice-president, C. H. 
Becker, Waverly; 3rd vice-president, Ralph Ojemann, 
Iowa City; secretary-treasurer, Glenda Mabrey, Water- 
loo; executive secretary, Carl Reuss, Waverly; members 
of the Executive Committee at Large: Virgil Foster of 
Grinnell, Leonard Murray of Des Moines and Lydia 
Swanson of Ames. Advisory Committee members 
named are: W. Marshon De Poister of Grinnell, David 


Fulcomer of Ames and Ralph Smiley, M.D., of Mason 
City. 

Leonard Murray assumes responsibility for editing the 
Iowa Council gn Family Relations Newsletter. Following 
the meeting of the Executive Committee on March 30, 
Dr. Murray prepared a fifteen minute radio transcription 
on the work of the Iowa Council with members of the 
Executive Committee and consultants participating. The 
recording is to be aired by various stations in Iowa as part 
of the program in public interpretation on the work and 
services of the Iowa Council on Family Relations. 


Louisiana Council on Family Relations.—Marriage and 
Family Institutes were sponsored by the Louisiana Coun- 
cil on Family Relations on the following college campuses 
during the week of March 12, 1950: Centenary College, 
Shreveport; Grambling College near Ruston; Louisiana 
College, Pineville; Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Rus- 
ton; Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge; North- 
western State College, Natchitoches; Sophie Newcomb 
College, New Orleans; Southeastern Louisiana College, 
Hammond; Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette. 
Programs in several centers were shared with the state 
home economics department in intensive workshops for 
high school teachers. Out-of-state resource leaders who 
participated in these programs across the state were: 
Evelyn Millis Duvall, Chicago; Judson T. Landis, East 
Lansing, Michigan; Reuben Hill, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina; and Thurman Rice, Indianapolis, Indiana. Plans 
are being laid to continue such campus institutes next year 
and to expand the program of service through similar 
institutes at the community level in reply to interest al- 
ready shown in several communities in Louisiana. 

Officers for the coming year are: president, Russell 
Bolyard of Lafayette; 1st vice-president, Lloyd Rowland, 
New Orleans; 2nd vice-president, Eva Smill, New Or- 
leans; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Earl Klein, Baton Rouge; 
membership chairman, Marion B. Smith, Baton Rouge; 
promotional chairman, Doris Griscom, New Orleans. 
The Annual Meeting of the Louisiana Council on Family 
Relations was held in New Orleans, March 18, 1950 in 
conjunction with the Southern Council on Family Rela- 
tions meeting at Sophie Newcomb College. 


Michigan Council on Family Relations.—Is holding its 
Annual Meeting at Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan, May 12, 1950 on the theme, “Strengthening 
Family Life—How We Work Together.” Loy B. LaSalle 
presides at the morning session when Lee M. Thurston 
of the Michigan Department of Public Instruction speaks 
on “The Family and the Community.” Reports from the 
field indicating what constitutes good principles of work- 
ing together are given by David Prichard of Kalamazoo, 
George Leadbetter of Mt. Pleasant, Kearney Kirkby of 
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Lansing, and a representative from the Battle Creek 
Schools reporting on “A Community School Program.” 
David Treat, president of the Michigan Council on 
Family Relations, presides at the afternoon session when 
the annual business meeting will be followed by a report 
by Margaret Price of Ann Arbor on “Preparing for Par- 
ticipation in the Midcentury White House Conference,” 
and an address, “Legal Contributions to Family Unity,” 
by Attorney Harold W. Glassen of Lansing. Informal 
committee planning sessions will be held in the late 
afternoon. 





Missouri Council on Family Relations.—An organiza- 
tion meeting of the Missouri Council on Family Rela- 
tions meeting in Kansas City, March 28, 1950 named a 
steering committee of twenty-six persons to explore rep- 
resentation and program possibilities for a permanent 
state council. The following were elected as members of 
the Executive Committee: P. K. Houdek, Kansas City 
Social Hygiene Society, chairman; Bernice Bish, Family 
Service of Kansas City; Dorothy Lyons, Planned Parent- 
hood of St. Louis; Esther Prevey, Public Schools of Kansas 
City; M. Elizabeth Sargeant, Catholic Community Serv- 
ice of Kansas City. Others on the steering committee 
include active participants in the Kansas City Family Life 
Institute as well as Reverend Charles Andrus, VanBrunt 
Blvd. Presbyterian Church, Kansas City; C. Jay Skid- 
more, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri; The Rev- 
erend Edward Dowling, Queen's Work, St. Louis; and 
Berdena Hogg, Public Schools of Independence, Missouri. 
National Consultants at the organization meeting were: 
Mildred Morgan of Florida State University, Robert 
Foster of the Menninger Clinic, and Evelyn Duvall of the 
National Council on Family Relations. 


North Carolina Family Life Council.—Held executive 
sessions on January 21, and on February 25, 1950. Mem- 
bers of the program committee responsible for both theory 
~ and action in program development are: Virginia Ward, 
chairman; Mrs. Max Miller, Greensboro; Reuben Hill, 
Chapel Hill; Elizabeth Lovel, Raleigh; George Douglas, 
Davidson; Dr. J. S. Himes, Durham; Emma Jean Williams, 
Goldsboro; and Father Begley, Raleigh. The State Com- 
mittee for Training Leaders with Virginia Swain, chair- 
man is responsible for encouraging institutes and programs 
in training leaders. Russell Grumman serves as member- 
ship chairman authorized to issue invitations to mem- 
bership to both organizations and to individuals. 

The North Carolina Family Life Council met on April 
20, 1950 in Charlotte with Evelyn Duvall from the na- 
tional office as guest leader. 


Ohio Council on Family Relations.—A. R. Mangus, 
president of the Ohio Council on Family Relations, an- 


nounces their annual meeting for May 9 and 10, 1950 
in connection with their Institute on the Mental Hygiene 
of Marriage and Family Relations with Evelyn Duvall 
as resource leader. 


Oklahoma Council on Family Relations—Held its 
Second Annual Conference at Oklahoma City on March 
3 and 4, 1950 when C. B. Loomis presided at a Symposi- 
um on the Contributions of the Various Professions to 
Family Life, with the following people participating: 
Psychiatry, Dr. G. H. Guthrey; Religion, Reverend Don 
Sheridan; Education, President Max Chambers; Social 
Welfare, Faye Webb; and Law, Bliss Kelly, attorney. 

Project Workshops patterned after the National Com- 
mittees of the National Council were in the following 
sections: Marriage and Family Living in the Com- 
munity, C. B. Loomis, chairman; Marriage and Family 
Counseling, LeMon Clark, M.D., chairman; Religion and 
the Family, Mrs. Roy Hisel, chairman; Marriage and 
Family Living in the Schools, Blanche Portwood, chair- 
man; Marriage and Family Living in the Colleges, Vir- 
ginia Messenger, chairman; Marriage and Family Re- 
sources and Needs, Elizabeth Starkweather, chairman; 
Health and the Family, Edwin Fair, M.D., chairman; 
Television and the Family, Alice Sowers, chairman; 
Marriage and Family Law; and Economic Basis of the Fam- 
ily. Reverend G. Raymond Campbell of Oklahoma City 
addressed the Conference dinner Friday March 3. 

The following officers were elected: C. B. Loomis, Di- 
rector of Community Development, Oklahoma A & M 
College, president; Mary Russell, Oklahoma College for 
Women, Chickasha, vice-president; Mrs. Wright, State 
Department of Public Health, Oklahoma City, secretary. 
Mrs. Mildred Ahlstrom Pugh, Coordinator of Family 
Life in the Tulsa Public Schools replaces Maude Firth 
Bawden, and Miss Hedwig Schaefer replaces Thurman 
White of Oklahoma University as members of the 
Executive Committee. Elizabeth Starkweather, retiring 
secretary, and Virginia Messenger, recent past-president, 
remain on the Executive Committee for one year. Officers 
completing their terms of office are: Edwin Fair, M.D., 
Oklahoma City, 1st vice-president; Reverend Don Har- 
rel, Oklahoma City, 3rd vice-president; and Dorothy 
Whitebook, Tulsa, treasurer. 


Texas Council on Family Relations.—Held its Third 
Annual Meeting on March 23, 1950 at Southern Meth- 
odist University, Dallas, Texas. Group sessions were 
chaired by: Sid Hamilton, North Texas State College; 
Thelma Whelan, Dallas Family Service; and Willis Tate of 
$.M.U., Dallas. Summaries of the group meetings were 
given by Lynn Ross of Fort Worth, Daniel Russell of 
A & M College, and Sam Davis of Dallas Juvenile Court. 
Evelyn Millis Duvall served as consultant for the group 
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meetings and addressed the luncheon session of the Con- 
ference. 

Marion Underwood of Corpus Christi as president of 
the Texas Council on Family Relations presided at the 
general sessions through the day. The following officers 
were elected for the coming year: president, Daniel 
Russell, A & M College, College Station; 1st Vice-presi- 
dent, Thelma Whelan, Dallas Family Service Bureau; 
and vice-president, Dora Hassell, Public Schools, Dallas; 
ard vice-president, Reverend Harvey Scott, Texarkana; 
secretary, Mrs. Louis Greenbaum, Y.W.C.A., Dallas; 
recording secretary-treasurer, T. E. McGahan, Supt. of 
Schools, Cunningham. Directors for the forthcoming year 
are: Mrs. Eloise Trigg Johnson, A & M College Extension 
Division; Rabbi Abraham Brachman, Fort Worth; Pro- 
fessor Austin Porterfield, T.C.U., Fort Worth; Professor 
Sidney Hamilton, N.T.S. College, Denton; Alice McCon- 
nell, University of Texas, Austin; and Mrs. Marion 
Underwood, Public Schools, Corpus Christi. Con- 
sultants are Dr. Johnnie Christian, T.$.C.W., Denton; 
Willis Tate, S.M.U., Dallas; and Raybon Porter, Wichita 
Falls. Dr. Mattie Lloyd Wooten serves as program chair- 
man. Dr. H. L. Pritchett of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity is Counselor for Communities. 


Virginia Council on Family Relations.—Held its An- 
nual Meeting in Richmond on March 24, 1950. The 
morning session included an address by Dr. Bingham Dai, 
Dept. of Neuropsychiatry, Duke School of Medicine, on 
“Irrational Ego Involvements in Marital Relations.” Dr. 
Stanley Williams of the College of William and Mary 
served as discussion leader. A panel on family members 
and the law included as participants: Charles E. A. 
Knight, attorney, Legal Aid Bureau; Thomas Walker, 
attorney, Wytheville, Virginia; William Muse, T. C. 
Williams School of Law, University of Richmond; and 
E. W. Gregory, head, Department of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Richmond. 

The Richmond Chapter of the Mental Hygiene Society 
of Virginia presented at the evening program a showing of 
the series of films: “Marriage for Moderns.” Beatrice 
Marion, Director, Pre-Marriage and Marriage Counseling 
Service, Richmond, led the discussion following the pre- 
sentation of the films. 

Reuben Hill, Professor of Family Life, University of 
North Carolina, and member of the Board of the National 
Council on Family Relations, represented the National 
Council as official delegate during the meetings, and spoke 
briefly at the business session of the Virginia Council. 

Wichita Falls Council on Family Relations —Was Or- 
ganized as a community council within the Texas Council 
and the National Council on Family Relations at a meet- 
ing attended by representatives of thirty-five community 
organizations on March 22, 1950 at the Y.W.C.A. in 


Wichita Falls, Texas. Reverend Raybon Porter of the 1st 
Methodist Church of Wichita Falls was unanimously ac- 
claimed as chairman. Evelyn Millis Duvall, who was in 
the community as leader for a full-day institute in which 
schools, churches, community groups participated, under 
the sponsorship of the Ministerial Association, served as 
consultant for the newly formed local council. 


Meetings and Events 


Amarillo College, Amarillo, Texas Course-—A course 
in “Preparation for Marriage” taught by Charles Clauson 
is exploring the use of projective type tests to measure 
learning and attitudes. A marriage forum in the com- 
munity has proved successful this season. 


American Institute on Family Relations.—Celebrated 
its 20th Anniversary on February 13, 1950. Announce- 
ments of weekly staff meetings are available well ahead for 
non-members who may wish to attend for a nominal fee. 


California Offers Summer Study Opportunities.— 
Ralph Eckert, consultant in Parent Education, State De- 
partment of Education announces the following Summer 
1950 study opportunities: 

U.C.L.A. Family Life Education, 4-week workshop, June 19-July 14 
under the direction of Ralph Eckert. 

University of California, Dept. of Home Economics, Berkeley, presents 
Judson T. Landis, June 19-July 28. 

San Francisco State College offers a graduate seminar on Family Life 
Education, June 19-July 28. 

San Diego State College offers a y-week workshop on Family Life Edu- 

cation, July 31-August 18. 

Claremont Graduate School offers a seminar in Family Life Education 
under the direction cf Clara Hale, school psychologist and director, 
Family Life Education, Corona Schools. 

Chico State College and Fresno State College are conducting 4~week 
and 6-week guidance workshops June 19-July 14, and June 19-July 
28. Family counseling will be considered in both workshops. 


Catholic University of America Workshop.—Dr. A. H. 
Clemens announces a Workshop on Education for Mar- 
riage and the Family at Catholic University of America, 


June 9-20, 1950. 


Child Study Association of America.—Held its Annual 
Conference on February 27, 1950 at the Hotel Statler, 
New York City, on the theme: “Children in Our High 
Pressure World.” 


Cornell Summer Courses.—Lemo Dennis Rockwood 
offers two graduate courses during the 1950 Summer 
Session: “The Psychodynamics of Family Relationships,” 
and “Family Life Education at the Secondary and College 
Level.” 
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Dana College Course.—Dana College, Blair, Nebraska, 
offers as a part of the general education program of the 
college a course in marriage and the family taught by 
C. C. Madsen, new member of the National Council on 
Family Relations. 


Davenport, Iowa Institute—A Parents’ Family Life 
Institute was held through April and May, 1950 under 
the joint auspices of the Parents’ Advisory Committee 
of the YMCA Boy’s Club and the Davenport Council 
of P.T.A.’s. Leaders were: Rev. Alfred Nickless, Dr. 
Arline Beal, Professor Eric Clitheroe of Coe College and 
various community leaders of Davenport. 


DePauw University Conference.—Evelyn Millis Duvall 
and Clifford Kirkpatrick were teamed as guest speakers 
at the Marriage Conference held February 15 and 16, 
1950 at DePauw. Nancy Fraser and Ann Allen were 
general chairmen of the Marriage Conference Committee. 


Family Service Association Moves.—For the first time 
since its organization in 1911, the Family Service Associ- 
ation moved in January, 1950 to new headquarters at 192 
Lexington Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


Finland Establishes Marriage Guidance Clinics.—A re- 
port written by Leo Kaprio and Mauri Ruohunkoski, 
“On the Marriage Guidance Clinics in Finland,” reports 
such services now available in eight cities in Finland, or- 
ganized by the Finnish Population Association. Kalevi 
Niemineva, The Finnish Population Association, Hel- 
sinki, Kansakoulukatu 8 B, Finland requests reports and 
printed materials on marriage counseling as conducted in 
the United States. 


Groves Conference on Conservation of Marriage and the 
_ Family.—Held its 13th annual session at Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, April 24, 25, 26, 1950. The Ninth Con- 
ference on Conservation of Marriage and the Family met 
at North Carolina College at Durham the following three 
days under the direction of E. Franklin Frazier and 
Gladys Groves. The Proceedings of both these Confer- 
ences, for 1949 and 1950, will constitute the August 1950 
number of MARRIAGE AND Famiy Livine, as their pre- 
ceding biennial Proceedings formed the April 1949 issue. 


Holland Child Guidance Program.—A communication 
from J. T. Rademacher, M.D., Green Cross Society, P.O. 
Box 535, Rotterdam, Holland, requests materials on child 
guidance, and reports, “We don't believe parents can be 
educated if they read a booklet . . . . They must be shaken 
emotionally on a group-discussion, by a socio-drama, and 
by repeated visits of the Green Cross Nurse.” 


Indiana University Marriage Conference.—Featured 
Professor S. M. Duvall and his wife, Evelyn M. Duvall, 
in a three day marriage conference in February 1950. 


Indianapolis Church Federation Program.—Church and 
P.T.A. groups of Indianapolis are offered a panel consist- 
ing of a minister, a social worker, a teacher, and a mother, 
on “Growing Parents for Growing Children.” 


Institute for Interpersonal Research—Mrs. Lee R. 
Steiner reports that the Institute for Interpersonal Re- 
search, of which she is secretary, is now doing research in- 
to the causes of and the cures for loneliness. Mrs. Steiner 
also moderates a weekly radio program over WEVD, 
New York City, in which guest psychologists are pre- 
sented on the radio forum, “Psychologically Speaking” on 
Fridays at 9.00 p.m. EST. 


Kansas City Institute-—The Fourth Annual Family 
Life Institute was held March 27, 28, 29, 1950 at the 
Municipal Auditorium, Kansas City, Missouri, with 
guest speakers: Reverend Edward Dowling, S.J., Sodality 
of Our Lady, St. Louis; Dr. Evelyn M. Duvall, consultant, 
National Council on Family Relations; and Dr. Mildred 
Morgan, Florida State University, Tallahassee. More 
than five thousand parents, young people and leaders par- 
ticipated in the twenty-one meetings held during the three 
days. P. K. Houdek served as chairman of the Program 
Committee; Dr. Esther Prevey as chairman of the Pub 
licity Committee; Mrs. Elizabeth Lingenfelter, as chair- 
man of the Exhibit Committee and Mrs. Joseph Fasci, 
chairman of the Ticket Committee. The Institute was co- 
sponsored by three city-wide councils, The Kansas City 
Family Life Council, the Family and Child Welfare Coun- 
cil of the Council of Social Agencies, and the Social Plan- 
ning Council of Wyandotte County, Kansas City, Kan- 
sas. Forty-seven agencies of the community cooperated 
in the project, conducted entirely on an interfaith and 
inter-racial basis. 


Kansas Conference on Family Life.-—Was held at the 
Hotel Kansan, Topeka, Kansas, April 11 and 12, 1950 
under the general chairmanship of Dr. Robert Foster of 
the Menninger Clinic. The first day’s program on Aging 
presented Dr. Ruth Cavan of Rockford, Illinois, Dr. Ed- 
ward Hashinger of Kansas University Medical School, 
Dr. Jan Frank of Topeka Institute for Psychoanalysis, and 
others. The “Conference on Family Counseling” held 
through the day, April 11, 1950 included presentations 
by Dr. Herbert Modlin, Menninger Foundation School 
of Psychiatry; Dr. Emily H. Mudd, The Marriage Coun- 
cil of Philadelphia; P. K. Houdek, Kansas City Social 
Hygiene Association; and others. The “Conference on 
Family Life Education” through the day, April 12, was 
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addressed by Dr. Robert Foster, Dr. Evelyn Millis 
Duvall, Dr. Lois Schulz and many others in general and 
section meetings. The Kansas Conference on Family Life 
is sponsored by the Kansas Council of Women, the Kansas 
Family Life Association, the Kansas State Board of Health, 
the Kansas State Board for Vocational Education, the 
Menninger Foundation, the Shawnee County Guidance 
Center, and the Topeka Public Schools. 


Kansas State College Series. —Four Thursday evenings 
in February and March saw lectures by Drs. Harry and 
Bernice Moore of Texas, Dr. Lewis Barbato and Dr. 
Eugene Link of University of Denver, and Dr. Robert 
Havighurst of the University of Chicago presented at 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. Leone Kell, 
Professor of Child Welfare and Euthenics, is directing a 
Workshop in Family Life, June 19-July 1, 1950 on the 
Kansas State campus. 


Kent State University (Ohio) Workshop.—Florence 
Hellman, health coordinator, announces a Family Life 
Workshop at Kent State beginning June 19, 1950. 


Marriage Council of Philadelphia Training Openings.— 
Qualified persons are accepted for inservice supervised 
training in marriage counseling every six months. State- 
ments of requirements and details of the program may be 
secured from the Marriage Council of Philadelphia, 1422 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas.—Will in- 
augurate an advanced training program in family coun- 
seling beginning September 1, 1950 under the direction 
of Dr. Robert G. Foster. The training will be conducted 
in cooperation with the existing School of Psychiatry and 
consist of ten full months of resident study and field ex- 
perience. Applicants should have completed their Ph.D. 
or other advanced degree in Psychology, Sociology, Medi- 
cine, Theology, Family Relations, Social Work or other 
related fields. Enrollment will be limited to approximately 
six candidates the first year. Two or three fellowships of 
$2,500 each will be available. Application for admission 
and other information should be requested from Dr. 
Robert G. Foster, The Menninger Foundation, Topeka, 
Kansas. 


Michigan Child Study Association.—Reports stimulat- 
ing panel discussions of youth, parents and community 
leaders on down-to-earth topics of everyday interaction 
in families are being well received in child study groups 
across the state. 


Michigan State College Family Life Enrollment.—Leo 
Haak, head, Department of Effective Living, of the Basic 


College at Michigan State reports current enrollment in 
the family life course at 2,076, a total of 2,941 for the 
year, and 13,336 for the past five years. This course has 
been given 19 times since it was first given, Winter, 1945. 


Morehouse College.—Reports a successful Fifth Annual 
Institute on “Building for Successful Marriage and Family 
Life,” March 15, 16, 17, 1950 with Walter R. Chivers, 
director. A roster of seventeen leaders from various 
sections of the country spoke at the several meetings on 
the Morehouse College campus, Atlanta, Georgia. 


National Congress of Parent Teacher Associations Con- 
vention.—Meets in Long Beach, California, May 22 to 24, 
1950. Among the speakers listed are: John Furbay, Clark 
Kuebler, Peter Odegard, Paul Popenoe, Evelyn Millis 
Duvall, Kenneth Oberholtzer, and Harold Hand. 


National Family Life Week.—Set for May 7-14, 1950 
by the churches of the United States. Special materials 
available through the Commission on Marriage and the 
Home, Federal Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


New School for Social Research.—Offers a sequence of 
courses under the direction of Dr. Abraham Stone includ- 
ing, “Marriage and the Family in Modern Times,” 
“Marriage Counseling, Its Theory and Practice,” “Hu- 
man Reproduction,” “Dynamics of Human Behavior in 
Relation to Marriage and Family Life,” and “The Law 
in Relation to Sex, Marriage and the Family.” 


Oregon State System of General Education —Through 
the General Extension Division presented Harry and 
Bonaro Overstreet in three centers in Oregon during 
March as initiating meetings in courses in “Personal 
Problems of Daily Living.” The course, designed for 
teachers, carries three hours of upper division or graduate 
credit. 


Philadelphia Planned Parenthood Association Series.— 
Four weekly meetings were offered through March, 1950 
for youth groups of the community between 18 and 25 on 
problems of love, courtship and “the pursuit of happi- 


” 


ness. 


Purdue University Graduate Assistantships.—Marriage 
and the Family is one of the options for the Master's 
degree for which graduate assistantships are available at 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, according to 
Harold Christensen, Professor of Sociology and Family 
Life there. 
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Science Research Associates Contest.—A contest for 
teachers and counselors on “Guidance Practices that 
Work,” announced through August 15, 1950. Further in- 
formation may be secured from Science Research As- 
sociates, 228 §. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Texas State College for Women Program.—Self- 
Development Week, March 19-26, 1950 featured court- 
ship, marriage and family life with Evelyn Millis Duvall 
as special resource leader. Dr. Mattie Lloyd Wooten is 
head, Dept. of Sociology there. 


University of Arkansas Seminar.—Beulah Gillaspie 
announces a Seminar on Child Development and Family 
Relations, August 7-25, 1950 with Dr. Winona Morgan 
of Penn State visiting professor in charge. 


University of Michigan Survey Research Center.— 
Announces the Third Annual Summer Institute in Survey 
Research Techniques, July 24-August 18, 1950. Graduate 
credit. 


University of Wisconsin Program.—Professor Marvin 
Rife, Department of Education, conducts programs on 
“Improving Family Recreation” as part of the current 
program emphasis of the University. 


Wayne University Family Life Developments.—An all- 
University project for the development of interdis- 
ciplinary undergraduate functional education in marriage 
and family living, and a multi-professional graduate pro- 
gram in child growth and development and family living 
is being planned at Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 
under the general leadership of Dr. Clarence B. Hilberry, 
Dean of Administration, Dr. William Wattenberg, 
Director, Family Life Project, and representatives of the 
colleges and departments of Nursing, Social Work, 
Education, Psychology, Home Economics, Liberal Arts, 
Medicine, and Sociology. 


Personal Notes 


Dorothea Beach, retired from Bradford College, now 
teaches courses in “Problems of Personal and Family 
Living” and “Child Growth and Development” at Larson 
College near New Haven, Connecticut. 


Robert Harper, of Ohio State University, goes in Sep- 
tember 1950 to Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan, 
where he will be head, Family Life Department. 


Edna Walls, formerly of University of Illinois Exten- | 


sion Service, is now Mrs. Hatton at 45 Rice Street, 
Alliance, Ohio. 


Elizabeth Stevenson of the Michigan Department of 
Public Instruction, in charge of Family Life, teaches two 


courses at Michigan State College this Summer, June 17- 
July 25. 

Chester G. Vernier, long a member of the National 
Council on Family Relations, died at Stanford, California, 
March §, 1949. 


Recent Publications 


Association for Childhood Education International.— 
Reports the following publications available from their 
headquarters at 1200 Fifteenth Street, Northwest, 
Washington 5, D. C. Children’s Books—For Seventy 
Five Cents or Less, compiled by Mrs. Mabel Altstetter 
contains indexes by title, author and publisher. 50 cents. 
Helping Children Solve Their Problems deals with the 
fundamental concerns of adults for children and describes 
methods some parents and teachers use. 75 cents. Part- 
ners in Education: a Guide to the Study of Home School 
Relationships is also available at 75 cents. 


California Journal of Secondary Education.—Issue of 
January 1950 features “Education for Family Life.” 
Address Haviland Hall, Berkeley 4, California. 


Cana Catechism.—From the notes of Edward Dowling, 
S.J.,on the well-established Cana Conference. Available 
from The Queen’s Work, 3115 South Grand Blvd., St. 
Louis 18, Missouri, 10 cents. 


Confidential Nature of Birth Records.—Recently pub- 
lished by the Children’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C. Available on request. 


Report on the Film “Human Growth.”—Published re- 
cently by E. C. Brown Trust, 220 $.W. Alder Street, 
Portland, Oregon. Inquire at same address about new film 
in the series, ““Human Beginnings,” for six-year-olds. 


The Kansas City Schools Report.—December, 1949 
issue features an article-report on, ““A Good School Pre- 
pares Youth for Successful Family Living.” 


McGraw-Hill Text-Films Announce Marriage Series.— 
The five sound motion pictures previewed at the 1949 
Annual Conference of the National Council on Family 
Relations are now available for distribution from Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, New York. 


Parents and the Sick Child—By Malcolm Ballinger, 
chaplain, University Hospital, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, is mailed to parents as soon as 
children are admitted to the hospital, along with expres- 
sion of personal interest and a willingness to be of personal 
service. 

Social Casework Changes.—Social Casework, formerly 
known as the Journal of Social Casework, and before that 
as The Family, now is located at 192 Lexington Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 
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Current Literature 
Book Reviews 


Family Living. By Evelyn Millis Duvall. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1950. Pp. xxi+410. $2.60. 


This book grew out of close working relationships of 
the author with thousands of high school students, their 
teachers, and over one hundred teachers and family life 
educators in five Workshops. The many questions and 
contributions of these groups pointed up the need for the 
book, helped to focus upon needs and interests of high 
school students, influenced its readability and effective 
presentation for students and staff. 

FAMILY LIVING is designed as a text for high school 
courses in understanding self and others, in marriage, in 
family relationships, in child development and guidance. 
It will be welcomed by high school staffs who are initiat- 
ing the Life Adjustment program. Likewise, it will be a 
valuable book for home economics, social studies, and 
other teachers who are teaching courses now in this area 
at the high school level. It is effectively written to be pre- 
sented to mixed groups of boys and girls or either sex 
alone. 

The six units deal with How Your Personality Grows, 
Living in a Family, Getting Along with People, Looking 
Forward to Marriage Some Day, Children in Your Life 
and Our Modern American Families, with each made up 
of three or four related chapters. The treatment is func- 
tional, beginning with the adolescent himself and focusing 
on him as a growing personality with ever widening rela- 
tionships. The understanding of human needs and devel- 
opmental tasks in relation to growth, beginning with the 
adolescent himself but seeing needs and tasks—in parents, 
in grandparents, in young children—is a valuable contri- 
bution which this book makes. Throughout, the adoles- 
cent is helped to gain insight into behavior, seeing it in re- 
lation to the way human needs are met or not met and de- 
velopmental tasks achieved, being challenged to take re- 
sponsibility for doing something about behavior—in terms 
of self adjustment, in relations with family members of all 
ages, with friends, and in dating, courtship and marriage. 

While some may consider the brief treatment of sex a 
lack, the book has the added feature of being acceptable in 
more communities. Because of the limited space given to 
defense mechanisms, clarification may be required from 
staff concerned. 

The last unit of the book, in orienting the high school 
student to family development and change, draws on 


materials from the recent National Conference on Family 
Life. 

The author in using the second person and the conver- 
sational ““we™ has kept the tone informal. The humorous 
illustrations highlighting important emphases should in- 
terest adolescents. Content is presented to encourage 
analysis of varying situations and possible solutions to 
problems. It draws on research and clinical findings. 
There are many suggested activities for students. In these 
sections and throughout the book modern teaching aids 
are suggested—films, role playing, group dynamics, stu- 
dent polls, simple research investigation, panel discus- 
sions, guided trips and tours, action projects, interview 
reports, self-evaluation devices, tests, and consultation 
with outside authorities. Films, pamphlets, and periodi- 
cals with sources are listed in the appendices. 

VirGINIA MEssENGER 
Oklahoma A. and M. College 


Building a Successful Marriage. By Judson T. and Mary 
G. Landis. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1¢48. Pp. 
559. $4.50. 

Building a Successful Marriage is a topical approach to 
the courtship-marriage field written for “those who are 
not yet married and for those who are married and are 
concerned with achieving a high level of happiness and 
success in their marriages." Its content covers courtship, 
the “factors” in successful marriage, budget and finance, 
family planning and reproduction, and child rearing, 
including sex education. The approach is essentially 
positive in that it is based on a comprehensive coverage of 
the statistical research (not the clinical) from the academic 
fields; and it is sex and religion afirming. There is a mini- 
mum of academic terms and concepts. The Landis’ style of 
writing is plain, uninvolved, and according to student re- 
ports, interesting. The appendices are among the most 
comprehensive and serviceable in the current literature: 
marriage counseling agencies in different states, selected 
readings for different age and interest groups, functional 
review questions based on the queries of students, special 
problems and activities, topics for socio-drama, and sub- 
jects for cartoons and charts. 

The reviewer's following comments are pointed toward 
a class of current books in the field, of which the present 
is fairly typical. The topic appreach to the subject may 
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A Timely Variety of 
INSTRUCTIVE BOOKS FOR EDUCATORS 


In Marriage and Family Living 





® de River—THE SEXUAL CRIMINAL: A Psychoanalytic 
Study, 2nd Ptg. ‘50, 304 pp., 44 illus. ....Cloth, $5.50 


BUILDING A SUCCESSFULL ® Diethelm—TREATMENT IN PSYCHIATRY, 2nd Ed. ‘50, 
MARRIAGE a as Cloth, $8.50 
By Judson T. Landis and Mary G. Landis ™ Dunton—PRESCRIBING OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY, 
The pu of this popular text is to help the 2nd Pig. “47,164 pp. 6... occ ce cbccsaion ove Cloth, $3.00 | 
student with one of his most important individual ® Dunton and Licht—OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY: Prin- ; 
problems: Will I make a success of my own mar- ciples and Practice, pub. ‘49, 350 pp., 12 illus. Cloth, $6.00 
riage? Using material that has been class-tested , 
theongh fesemres and dassveem Giewibens Uhh . 2s IAGNOSIS IN STERILITY, 2nd Ptg. Panbeg “ei 
OR Gta honk aree os akeretdaaie tbs oth, $6. 


over 7000 students at Michigan State College, the 
authors have written a functional book on mar- 


Engle—MENSTRUATION AND ITS DISORDERS, pub. 














riage. Significant chapters include discussions of ‘49, 344 pp., 105 illus. ......... eee eee Cloth, $6.50 ; 
in marriage, ‘onshi 5 
ahem Ananainieans “ahien a tag ate 8 " Fetterman—PRACTICAL LESSONS IN PSYCHIATRY, 
prediction and adjustment tests. et Ri TEA GR 6: oan. cieici che isthe Cloth, $5.75 { 
Published 1948 559 pages 5%" x8%” ® Frank—PROJECTIVE METHODS, pub. ‘48, 96 pp. .... Y 
Send for your copy : 1 ! Coe ere eresrer servers esereseesscesececece Cloth, $2.75 
® Hamblen—ENDOCRINOLOGY OF WOMAN, 4th Ptg. 
PRENTICE-HALL, INC. ‘49, 586 pp., 304 illus. ...............4.. Cloth, $10.50 
badly oc bemaserscer oe ® Hamblen—FACTS ABOUT THE CHANGE OF LIFE, pub. ' 
Uy WE a Ae PRS. wb de ce cnesstacecees Cloth, $2.75 i 

® Hamblen—FACTS FOR CHILDLESS COUPLES, 3rd Ptg. 

Available for self-study or teaching purposes ‘46, 116 pp. 17 illus, 6.0.6... ee eee eee ee . -Cloth, $2.00 

FOUR MARRIAGE COUNSELING CASES ® Kanner—CHILD PSYCHIATRY, 2nd Ed., pub. ‘49, 778 pp. 

saa ela aan” «ines sasieians+5a0005) sey aOR 

Illustrating 

® Kanner—IN DEFENSE OF MOTHERS, pub. ‘50, !70 pp.. 

THE HELPING RELATIONSHIP NEE IEP en eae ECE a ne $3.00 : 
This challenging and provocative discussion and case ® Machover—PERSONALITY PROJECTION IN THE ; 
material considers the Counselor as a Helping Person, DRAWING OF THE HUMAN FIGURE, pub. ‘49, 194 
and presents a point of view that is different than a cidis ass cdtanpansov'sechada Cloth, $3.50 
therapy, casework, directive or non-directive coun- ® Russell—THE CHILDBEARING YEARS, 96 pp., 11 illus. 
seling. Combines both summary and process record ff ec ececeaeeseeeeeeeeeeeees Cloth, $2.00 
ing. The four cases include: ceili dinees 

3 aa : ; ® Seidenfeld—PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPE 
1. Veo of the Maximum Limit of sn Agency s Services CARE, pub. '49, 72 pp. ....Lexide, $1.75, Paper $1.00 
—Improving an Unhappy Marriage. Concurrent 
counseling for the wife and therapy for husband. ® Stevenson and Neal—PERSONALITY AND ITS DEVIA- 
2. Use of a Month’s Exploratory Period—A Couple TIONS: An Introduction to Abnormal and Medical Psy- 
y Reusiies—a social’ Worker aad 6 tileisler wok chology, pub. ‘48, 365 pp., 48 illus. ........ Cloth, $5.50 
together. ® PEDIATRICS—Official Journal of the American Acad- 


emy of Pediatrics, Inc. Price a year: United States, U. S. 


&. A Re Savin © ong mp 2 ee. Possessions, Pan-American Union and Spain, $10.00; Can- 





4. Helping a Couple to Separate. ada and Newfoundland, $11.00; other foreign coun- 
Plus supplement on: HELPING A YOUNG WOR- icles. $12.00, Pubbliched. monthly. 
RIED WOMAN WITH A PERSONAL PROBLEM. Check those titles you want sent on ten days’ free in- 
Total of over 60 mimeographed pages for all five spection approval and send this form to: 
cases. Price $1.00. 

Order from CHARLES C THOMAS ° PUBLISHER 
FAMILY SERVICE, 937 Willow St., Lebanon, Pa. Springfeld © illinois 
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meet the surface needs of the lower-division college 
student, will not risk confusing them—thus conducive to 
big classes—and is “safe”; but one questions whether 
their needs for an orientation to the end of maturation are 
met. Treatment of the meaning of patterns of sex and 
authority in marriage; differences in basic personality, 
emotional maturity; cross-cultural and cross-class analysis 
of behavior and expectation; the larger ideological prob- 
lems, including the quest for the meaning of life, etc., are 
conspicuously absent. 

This reviewer is of the opinion that relatively un- 
selected lower-division students in our state colleges are 
capable of responding to a liberal arts (rather than pro- 
fessional), genetic approach to the field; that the present 
atomistic trend will fail to communicate the elegance and 
the meaning of whole people in different social-cultural 
contexts. 

Lawrence S. Beg 


Utah State College 


Before You Marry. By Sylvanus M. Duvall, S.T.M., 
Ph.D. Association Press, New York, 1949. Pp: 171. 
$2.50. 


Here is a good tool for teaching and counseling in 
preparation for marriage. 

Before You Marry represents “more than twenty years’ 
experience with thousands of persons approaching 
marriage,” according to Evelyn Millis Duvall, author of 
When You Marry, who writes the Foreword to her 
husband's book. 

The subject matter is divided into ten chapters includ- 
ing love, readiness for marriage, the suitability of couples 
to each other, family relationships, money matters, sex, 
character traits, personality, mental health, and the prob- 
blem of handling crises. It is organized around one 
hundred and one questions put from the point of view of 
the teacher or counselor. 

The questions have been formulated from those which 
“most frequently haunt couples before they marry.” One 
risk of the question technique is that the discussion may 
be confused with “answer.” The Foreword cautions at 
this point and encourages the reader to work out his own 
answers with the help of the question discussion. 

Facts and philosophy are joined in marital bliss, with 
due consideration for sociological and psychological fac- 
tors. Brief “cases” are sprinkled throughout and help to 
keep the book from becoming dry. The facts apparently 
square with research and are considered within the value- 
judgment criteria of the Christian ethic. 

The book is based upon the assertion that “intelligent 
understanding is an essential to success in marriage.” 
Since treatment of some of the questions is of necessity 
brief, references to sources of further help would improve 
its serviceability. 


Psychoanalysis 


FOR TEACHERS AND PARENTS 
by Anna Freud 


“The clearest setting forth of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of psychoanalysis that the reviewer has seen. An 
admirable presentation of the subject.” —Psychoanalytic 
Review. 


“This excellent book demonstrates clearly the funda- 
mental simplicity of basic psychoanalytic ideas and, at 
the same time, the great extent to which the deep fulfill- 
ment of child education depends on factors of resistance 
and repression in adult minds.”—Journal of Nervous 
and Mental Disease. 

“Comprises a simple and practical exposition of the 
outlines of psychological development in children.”— 
British Medical Journal. 

“These concise and lucid lectures may well serve 
as an introduction to Freudian psychology for the inter- 
ested student and practitioner of medicine.” —Bulletin of 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

“Useful to teachers and parents who would like to 
acquire a deeper understanding of the fundamental 
instincts which govern the behavior of the young... . 
Principles and teachings of Freud are clearly defined 
and supported by numerous case histories.”—M edical 
Times. 

$1.75 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc. 
Dept. 446-F, 251 West r9th Street, New York 11 














Teachers, ministers, physicians, parents and others who 
are concerned with young people and marriage will find 
the book worth reading and referring to others. It has a 
place in the home, church, school and public library. It 
could be used as a guide for a high school course. It 
carries no guarantees, but as the author says, it may help 
you “make your marriage a success instead of a statistic.” 

W. Crark Extzgy 


Stephens College 


Human Relations in the Classroom, Course II. By H. Ed- 
mund Bullis. The Delaware State Society for Mental 
Hygiene, 1404 Franklin St., Wilmington 35, Delaware, 
1948. Pp. 219. $3.00. 

With keen observation of the personal experiences of 
boys and girls, the author provides a stimulus story, di- 
rected development of a discussion period, and some spe- 
cific techniques for evaluation of the results, all directed 
toward the sixth and seventh grade age level. 

A challenging aspect is the realism presented in such 
topics as “Mealtime Emotions,” “Meeting People,” 
“Striving Towards Tolerance,” “Feelings of Guilt,” 
“Death and Our Emotions” and “The Comics.” The 
basic psychology needed to interpret these attendant emo- 
tions is exceptionally clear, and is made doubly secure 
through hints to teachers. Also a creative trend should 
be insured through the suggested responses cited in the 
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THE MAGIC CLOAK 
by James Clark Moloney, M.D. 


A psychological study, stressing the theme that disaster lurks in the abuse of authority. According 
to Dr. Moloney, mental diseases are not caused by sexual disorders, but sexual disorders are caused 
by mental disease. ‘ 


“This book offers a radical approach to causes and cures of mental disturbances.”—Chicago Tribune 


“Should appeal to psychiatrists, physicians, educators, and social workers . . . written simply 


enough to be read by parents and laymen generally.”—Detroit News. 


“Western civilization is a structure in which the individual cannot long survive.”—Los Angeles 
Herald Express (from review of THE MAGIC CLOAK.) 


345 pp. illustrated $5 at all bookstores 





MONTROSE PRESS, PUBLISHERS 


WAKEFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 








Dr. Moloney's teachings are discussed in Nov. issue of "Better Homes and Gardens," ar- 
ticle entitled "Is Your Wife Too Civilized?" by Walter Adams. 
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MARRIAGE PRELIMINARIES 
by E. J. Mahoney 


Instruction and commentary on the canonical re- 
quirements necessary before marriage in order to 
prevent any violation of the sacrament. 

$1.00 


TWO IN ONE FLESH 
by Rev. E. C. Messenger, Ph.D. 


A clear and candid study of the origin, purpose, 
history and practice of sex and marriage. 
3 vols. $7.50 


MARRIAGE— 
THE GREAT MYSTERY 
by Abbé Robert Kothen 


Profound insight into the sublime nature and 
meaning of Christian marriage and family life. 
Paper $1.00 Cloth $2.25 


At your bookstore or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


_ Catholic Publishers 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 











» Specifically for high school use 


Personal Adjustment, 


Marriage and Family Living 


By Judson T. Landis and Mary G. Landis, 


This well-planned text guides students in developing 
a well-integrated personality. It takes vexing ques- 
tions of youth out of the clouds and offers “down-to- 
earth” treatment of personal adjustment, dating, 
family understanding, marriage, and managing the 
family income. The authors demonstrate convincingly 
that young people can and should attain an enlight- 
ened perspective on life adjustment through under- 
standing themselves and others now. This text is also 
useful for teachers of courses for high school teachers- 
in-training on the subject of marriage and family 
living. 

Published 1950 392 pages 556” x 8%” Cloth bound 

» Send for your examination copy today. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11 
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discussion. The background needed for successful use of 
the lessons and the environment and personality of the 
instructor are suggested in a section on counseling tech- 
niques. Though it is generally considered ineffective if 
not dangerous for many of these topics to be discussed by 
an inexperienced counselor, there is most adequate help 
here presented. The significant achievement of the author 
is found in his concrete method of attacking the emotional 
problems of adults through the prevention of disorders in 
childhood, and in a philosophy of meeting conflicts which 
are certain to beset a normal life. 
Lucittg WALLACE 

Dayton, Ohio 


Your Child Makes Sense. By Edith Buxbaum. Interna- 
tional Universities Press, New York, 1949. Pp. 204. 
$3.25. 

This guidebook for parents is written in simple lan- 
guage. The author answers many questions which puzzle 
all mothers and fathers. The scope of problems considered 
is surprisingly wide and the over-all tone of the book is 
forthright and deeply human. ‘ 

Physical, emotional and intellectual growth from con- 
ception through early school years is discussed; various 
kinds of parent-child and sibling relationships are de- 
scribed; aspects of school life and cultural group activity 
are scrutinized; and related readings are recommended. 

The author presents distinct growth patterns but 
states, “Parents should train themselves to expect sur- 
prises and think of their child as a person within himself 
and not as someone who must follow a pattern set by 
‘the average child’ or some other particular child such 
as a cousin or neighbor of the same age.” 

Lourse LANGroRD 

Kansas State College 


Book Notes 


Love Without Fear: How to Achieve Sex Happiness in Marriage. By Eus- 
tace Chesser. The New American Library of World Literature, 
Inc., New York, 1949. Pp. 192. Twenty-five cents. 

This is another of the books on the techniques of love making 
written for a popular audience. Much attention is given to the personal 
factors in marriage. 

Teacher Listen: The Children Speak. By James L. Hymes, Jr. New 
York Committee on Mental Hygiene of the State Charities Aid 
Association, New York, 1949. Pp. 44. Twenty-five cents. 

This pamphlet attempts to offer suggestions for dealing with prob- 
lem children in the class room. It consists largely of a series of sugges- 
tions to the teacher on how the teacher should “feel” and “act” toward 
‘types of problem children. 


Enjoying Leisure Time. By William Menninger. Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Chicago, 1950. Pp. 48. Sixty cents. 
This booklet is another in the Life Adjustment series which is a 








SEX AND 
MARRIAGE 


A Guide to Marital Relations 


Edited, with an Introduction by 
BURDETT WYLIE, M.D. 
Obstetrician and Gynecologist 
Faculty, Western Reserve Medical School 


A SYMPOSIUM of 
foremost au- 
thorities; Havelock 
Ellis, Dr. Stekel, Ken- 
neth Walker, Eustace 
Chesser, Henry Bow- 
man, Clifford Adams, 
Howard W. Haggard, 
Gladys H. Groves, 
Thurman B. Rice 
and others. 

This practical, com- 
mon-sensible guide 
for the married and would-be married, is de- 
signed to erase ignorance and superstition 
that so often causes maladjustment in mar- 
riage. It brings between the covers of one 
volume the research and conclusion of lead- 
ing authorities in the field of sex and psy- 
chology. In addition to various physiological 
aspects of sex life, it covers the selection of a 
mate and responsibilities of parenthood. II- 
lustrated. Glossary and Index. 348 pages. 
$3.00 





THE HYGIENE 
OF MARRIAGE 


By MILLARD S. EVERETT 


This well-known authoritative manual on sex 
and marriage, a best-seller in its field, frankly 
discusses the physical and mental hygiene of 
sex. Newly revised edition, now published in 
new format, complete and unabridged. $1.49 


At your bookstore or from 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 West 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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A common sense approach 
to the problems of 
children under 17 


The Strategy 
of 
Handling Children 


By Dr. Donald A. Laird 
and Eleanor C. Laird 


566 answers to questions parents actually 
ask about their children-—from before birth 
through high school 













66 A amazing amount of sound advice is packed 

into its pages, and there is much practical 
knowledge of the best ways in which to encourage 
and help develop children into healthy adults with 
sound bodies and balanced minds . . . should be 
of immense help to parents whether they be young 
or middle-aged.” Philadelphia Inquirer 













6 ‘T he 566 questions answered here were actually 

asked by parents: The book is unique. It is 
one which will not be put aside by those who pur- 
chase it until their children have children of their 
own.” The American Baby 









D>)" Laird applies sound modern psychology 

to the typical reactions of everyday people. 
He has the ability to give parents a degree of un- 
derstanding of their problems and the problems of 
their children. This he does with practicality and 
good humor.” Household 











“Bom of its readability, this little volume is 

a first-class example of what can be done 
through expository writing to bring the fruits of 
science to the nursery and to the breakfast table.” 
Columbia (Mo.) Missourian $3.85 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
Publishers of the New Standard Dictionaries 


















discussion manual with an instructor's guide on the problem of how to 
organize time to get the most from it, how to plan recreation to meet 
individual needs, and how to start a hobby. An excellent manual for 
all. 


The Story of the Trapp Family Singers. By Maria Augusta Trapp. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1949. Pp. 
309. $3.50. 

The story of the remarkable singing family and the splendid cohesion 
it represents. Especially helpful resource for classes in family living in 
the family readaptations made in the move from the Old World to the 
New. 


Training in Community Relations. By Ronald Lippitt. Harper and 

Brothers, New York City, 1949. Pp. 286. $3.50. 

Here is the life history of a workshop exploring the dynamic rela- 
tionships between education, action and research methodologies in the 
resolving of human tensions. This significant contribution to the litera- 
ture in group dynamics will prove valuable as a guide to workshop meth- 
od as well as a frontier exploration into a new and challenging type of 
team research. 


Dynamics of Prejudice. By Bruno Bettelheim and Morris Janowitz. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1949. Pp. 227. $3.50. 

This research monograph deals with the central problem of what 
are the factors associated with intergroup hostility, specifically anti- 
Semitism and anti-Negro attitudes. Students of the family and all 
professional people who work with children and families will find this 
volume makes a significant contribution toward the understanding of 
the role of family dynamics in the problem of managing inter-group 
hostility. 

The volume effectively demonstrates that tolerance is a function of 
the personality controls the child develops in the integrated family. 
These controls can only be expected to operate as long as the individual 
is not forced into downward social mobility or threatened by social 
anxieties over which he feels he has no control. The authors discuss at 
length the possibilities and limitations of attacking the problem of 
ethnic intolerance (among other ways) through the contemporary ef- 
forts of developing family stability. 


Books Received 
Baronte, Gervee, Twilight in India, Philosophical Library, 
1949, $3.75. 
Burmeister, Eva, Forty-Five in the Family, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1949, $3.25. 
Casselman, Paul Hubert, Labor Dictionary, Philosophical 
Library, 1949, $7.50. 


Collens, William S., M.D. and Boas, Louis C., Helpful 
Hints to the Diabetic, Charles C Thomas, 1949, $3.00. 


Hillman, Arthur, Community Organization and Planning, 
Macmillan Company, 1950, $4.00. 


Moloney, James Clark, The Magic Cloak, Montrose 
Press, 1949, $5.00. 


Worthy, James C., What Employers Want, Science Re- 
search Associates, 1950. 
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WHEN YOU MARRY 


Evelyn M. Duvall and 
Reuben Hill 
In lively, conversational style, this 
best seller covers the whole gamut 
of personal relationships . . . from 
first date to last baby. Sound advice 
and personal counsel, coordinated 
with scientific facts, are offered by 
two sane, honest experts. 
Illustrated $3.00 


ETHICS IN SEX CONDUCT 


Clarence Leuba 


Young adults and their counselors will profit from 
this frank, matter-of-fact discussion of the sex problems 











U MARRY 


Sylvannus M. Duvall 


Here are the questions that need to 
| be asked and sanely answered, if we 
} are to take the luck out of falling 
in love. An experienced counselor 
brings together research findings and 
information and his own clinical ex- 
perience and produces a step-by-step 
guide to long happy marriages. Sim- 
ply written—concisely presented— 
helpful reading. $2.50 


HUMAN VENTURE IN 
SEX LOVE AND MARRIAGE 


Peter A. Bertocci 
This HADDAM HOUSE book shares with young 
people and their advisors a realistic philosophy of love 









BEFORE YO 


¥ 





of youth, Shows how young people can channel their 
instinctive sex drive to coincide with society's standards 
and demands; how young people can develop for 
themselves a realistic code and attainable standards of 
sex conduct. $2.50 























and life. The author comes to the conclusion that the 
deepest joys in sex and love are the products of self- 
confidence, mutual respect, and co-operative concern 
for values. $2.50 


at all bookstores 
_Araialion P, ress 291 Broadway, New York City 7 














* 
Two Outstanding Books on Social Problems 


AN APPROACH TO SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
ae By Abbott P. Herman 


This book is a penetrating analysis of social beliefs and customs, showing the causes, 
patterns of development and possible solutions of today’s social problems. Part I 





Boston 17 discusses the various approaches to sociology, and the advantages and disadvantages 
a of each. Part II explains the problem effects of changes in society and of technologi- 
3 cal advances like the development of atomic energy and electronics. Part III con- 


siders the problem implications of institutional attitudes, Many projects for investi- 
gation and research are included. 


|THE SOCIOLOGY OF THE FAMILY 
By Manuel C. Elmer 


Emphasizes the role of the family in society; how it functions in successive genera- 
tions, and how it changes with changing conditions in society. Full of practical in- 
formation for everyone dealing with human situations. Enriched with case histories 
and statistical data. 


Please Ask for Descriptive Circulars 








GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASIIA, WISCONSIN 








New Books from MACMILLAN 
Marriage and Family Relationships 
REVISED EDITION By RoBert G. FosTER 


This revision of a successful text provides students with the practical 
material that will be of most value to them in marriage. Written from a 
sound, commonsense point of view, the book will be particularly useful 
for married students or those about to be married. Additional case ma- 
terial is now included, adding further interest to a book well-known 
for its readability. To be published in May. } 


Community Organization and Planning 
By ARTHUR HILLMAN 


A sound presentation of the best current thought and evidence of 
achievement in this field, with emphasis on the methods by which com- 


_ munities deliberately change their structure and way of life. $4.00 


Social Structure 


- By GEORGE P. Murpock 


co ree ee ee eee 











